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THE MOST QUAINT AND PICTURESQUE OLD TOWN IN THE WEST: 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY TAKEN 
FOR THIS MAGAZINE BY RUDOLPH NAUMANN. 


vendezvous at which vessels from other 


record her admiration of the har- 
bour and town, and many have 
since echoed her epithet, “‘ Beautiful Dart- 
mouth.” In 1846, when her late Majesty 
and the Prince Consort were on one of their 
many pleasant cruises, the Royal yacht 
sought shelter at Dartmouth, while bound 
for Plymouth, and the Queen wrote in her 
diary: “It was thought best to give up 
Plymouth, and to put into that beautiful 
Dartmouth ; and we accordingly did so, 
in pouring rain, the deck swimming with 
water, and all of us with umbrellas; the 
children most anxious to see everything. 
Notwithstanding the rain, the place is 
lovely, with its wooded rocks and church 
and castle at the entrance. It puts me 
so much in mind of the beautiful Rhine 
and its five castles, and the Lurlei.” 
The Queen’s high praise is not one whit 
exaggerated. The harbour is a great 
inland lake ; on one side is the town of 
Dartmouth, built up the sides of a rocky 
hill, and on the other is Kingswear, the ter- 
minus of the railway, whence passengers 
cross to Dartmouth by a ferry steamer. 
During the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries Dartmouth rivalled the Cinque 
Ports in importance and fame, and was 
for a while the foremost seaport in the 
provinces. It was frequently made the 
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ports assembled before departing upon 
some great expedition. Perhaps the im- 
portance it assumed in the reign of 
Edward III. had something to do with 
the fact that in 1327 Nicholas of Tewkes- 
bury transferred his rights to the King, 
who, ten years later, granted the town 
another charter. That ancient landmark 
in maritime history, the siege of Calais, 
ranks Dartmouth the third port in the 
kingdom. Fowey found 47 ships and 770 
men; Yarmouth, 43 ships and 1,905 men; 
Dartmouth, 31 ships and 757 men; and 
Plymouth, 26 ships and 603 men. -Yet in 
1310 Dartmouth had pleaded its inability 
to maintain one ship for the King’s service 
without exterior aid, which was supplied 
by four neighbouring towns. Edward III. 
provided in his charter that two should 
be found. Probably the prosperity of the 
little town was greatly stimulated by the 
privilege of piracy given to it by this 
monarch, who is described in “The 
Libel of English Policy” as selecting 
‘* Dartmouth, Plymouth, the third it is Fowey, 
And gave them help and notable puissance 
Upon pety Bretayne for to werre.” ; 
But the sailors of the Cinque Ports were 
little better, and fought and plundered 
among themselves; and Fowey was so 
deeply imbued with this spirit that when 
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Edward IV. made peace with France its 
seamen continued war in his despite on 
their own account, und had to be set in 
order by the aid of the Dartmouth men, 
who took away the chain of the har- 
bour, its chief defence. The fame of 


DARTMOUTH CAST! E. 


Showing the chain across the mouth of the river. 


Dartmouth at this time is further attested 
by the fact that Chaucer chose it as the 
probable residence of his ‘‘ shippeman,”’ 


‘* For ought I woot he was of Dertemouthe.”’ 


A man of experience and trust— 


‘* There was non swiche from Hull to Cartage. 
Hardy he was, and wys to undertake ; . 
With many a tempest had his berd been schake, 
He knew wel alle the havenes, as they were 
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From Gootland to the Cape of Fynstere, 
And every cryke in Bretayne and in Spayne.” 
Dartmouth must have had many such 
men ; and of this stamp must have been 
its chief worthy, John Hawley, whose 
effigy in armour, between those of his 
two wives, is to be 
seen on the Hawley 
brass in St. Saviour 
Church. Chaucer, no 
doubt, visited Dart- 
mouth and heard of 
Hawley, the seven- 
times mayor, the great 
merchant who had so 
many vessels and 
traded to so many 
parts, that the old 
rhyme is still remem- 
bered : . 
“Blow the wind high, 
blow the wind low, 
It bloweth fair to Haw- 
ley’s Hoe,” 
And there is good evi- 
dence that Hawley 
was something more 
than a “mere mer- 
chant,” and perchance 
fairly answered to that 
part of the shipman’s 
character, wherein it 
is said; 
‘* Of nyce conscience took 
he no keep. F 
If that he faughte and 
hadde the higher 
hand, 
By water he sente hem 
home to every land.” 
On one occasion 
Hawley attacked and 
took thirty-two wine 
vessels; but when- 
ever he felt aggrieved, 
he always kept the 
law, because he made 
it himself to suit the occasion. There was 
no maxim, indeed, of the truth of which the 
Dartmouth folk of the Midcle Ages were 
more thoroughly convinced than that 
“‘ Heaven helped those who helped them- 
selves.” Hence, not only their incessant 
warfare with France, but their repeated 
disputes with other ports. A memorable 
instance of agreement is, however, the 
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fact recorded by Walsingham, that when, 
in 1385, the English Admiral was afraid 
to attack the French fleet because of the 
jealousies within his own, the Ports- 
; mouth and Dartmouth men, ‘on their 
own account, made great havoc among 
the French vessels in the Seine. 
Of course, so very busy and aggravat- 
ing a port had to take as well as give. 
How frequently Dartmouth was assailed 
in its turn it ishard to tell. Itissaid to 
have been burned in 1377, andan attack 
was certainly made in 1404. According 
to the French chronicles, Du Chastel, the 
Breton, was the leader, and the attack 
was repulsed by a force of 6,000 men, 
and with heavy loss. Du Chastel was 
killed, but a month later his brethren 
avenged his death by making an unex- 
pected attack and consigning the town 
to the flames. So far the French his- 
torians. The English chroniclers do not 
mention any second descent, of which, 
indeed, there is no trace to be found— 
and aver that Du Chastel and his men 
were beaten by the plain country people, 
“at which time the women (like Ama- 
{ zons), by hurling flints and pebbles and SERGEANT THOMAS LAWSON. 
; such-like artillery, did greatly advance The Keeper of Dartmouth Castle. 








DARTMOUTH CASTLE AND ST. PETROX CHURCH. 
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their husbands’ and kinsfolks’ victory.” 
Patriotism and gallantry alike, therefore, 
compel us to accept this version of the 
affair, as the names of several of the 
captured Breton knights are preserved. 
An important fact in the status of 
Dartmouth at this period was its appoint- 
ment, in 1390, the sole port for the ex- 
portationof tin. To this time particularly 
date back the ancient fortifications of the 
town, the two castles at the harbour- 
mouth, Dartmouth and Kingswear—be- 
tween which of yore a strong chain was 
hauled up each night, and in special 
time of peril—and the inner guard of 
Bearscove and Gomerock; while the 
wealth and liberality and taste of the 
age are seen in the noble church of St. 
Saviour. It was 
inevitable that 
Dartmouth 
should take a 
prominent posi- 
tion in Eliza- 
bethan times, 
though it had 
been distanced 
in the race by 
Plymouth. Two 
great names at 
least of the 
Elizabethan 
galaxy of De- 
vonian worthies 
belong to Dart- 
mouth. One, 
“Lovable John 
Davis,” born at Sandridge, in the adjoin- 
ing parish of Stoke Gabriel, who com- 





THE OLDEST DARTMOUTH SEAL, 
WITHOUT LIONS, 





THE STONE COAT OF ARMS IN THE WALL OF THE 
OLD PRISON, 
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menced the tareer of Arctic voyaging 
which led to the discovery of Davis’s 
Straits in 1585, and who made several 
voyages to the 
South Seas and 
East Indies, 
meeting his 
death in 1605 
at the hands of 
the pirates of 
the Malaccas. 
Near _ Dart- 
mouth is Green- 
away, the seat 
of the famous 
Gilberts. The 
family was 
settled here in 
the reizn of 
Edward II.; and 
here were born 


Humphry and 
Gilbert, the famous half-brothers of the 


still more famous Sir Walter Raleigh. 

It was in consequence of its connection 
with the Gilberts that Dartmouth ob- 
tained the honour of being the first port 
in Devon to send out an American colonis- 
ing expedition. Having written a dis- 
course to prove a passage by the north- 
west to Cathay and the East Indies, 
Humphry obtained a patent from Eliza- 
beth empowering him to discover and 
settle in North America any savage lands. 
His first voyage in 1579 was unsuccessful. 
In his second, in 1583, he took possession 
of Newfoundland, which had long been 
a fishing station for various nations ; 
but he was drowned on his return voyage, 
before he could turn this formality to any 
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THE BUTTER “WALK. 


practical account. Few are 
unfamiliar with the brave way 
in which he met his death: 

‘‘ He sat upon the deck, 

The book was in his hand ; 
‘Do not fear, Heaven is as near 
By water as by land.’ "”’ 

Everyone who visits Dart- 
mouth should walk out forabout 
a mile, past the small inlet of 
Warfleet and skirting the side 
of the harbour, to Dartmouth 
Castle, high perched over the 
river estuary, where its waters 
mingle with those of the English 
Channel. When the ruins of 
the castle are reached the pro- 
spect seawards is ample reward 
for any exertion. The en- 
chanted scene embraces the two ruined 
castles on either side of the entrance to 
the harbour, the small church of St. 
Petrox, an horizon dotted with sails or 
streaked with bannerettes of smoke of 
passing vessels, and a long coast-line 
towards Starcross, blue in the haze of a 
summer day. 

Dartmouth Castle had its origin in an 
agreement between Edward IV. and the 
Dartmouth burgesses, the King undertak- 
ing to pay the latter £30 per annum “ for 
ever,” on condition that they built and 
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maintained there a 
**stronge and mightye 
and defensyve new 
tower,” with boom and 
chain, extending across 
the mouth of the har- 
bour to a similar tower 
on its Kingswear bank, 
to keep out all intru- 
ders. The Dartmouth 
people kept their part 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AND ENTRANCE TO THE 


HAWLEY LODGE OF FREEMASONS. 


of the bargain by building a fortress 
Its remains consist of a round and a 
square tower, near the former of which 
is a little fort which points a few guns 
seaward ; but neither can be called strong 
or mighty, though in these happy days 
when, thanks to her naval supremacy, 


“Britannia needs no _ bulwarks, 
towers upon the deep,” that is perhaps 
of little importance. The pleasant 
duty of saluting a passing vessel with 
a royal personage on board, is the only 
one that the fort is now called upon 


no 
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to discharge. It isin the care of Sergeant 
Thomas Lawson, who joined the Royal 
Artillery in 1880, and served for twenty- 
five years. He comes of a family of six sons 
who have fought in different campaigns, 
and his wife, who is daughter of an Indian 
mutiny veteran, had five brothers who 
served in the Royal navy. The sergeant 
saw active service in Egypt, and is the 


— 
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Gilbert's Elizabeth, Gawen Champe- 
roune’s Phenix, and the Samaritan; the 
latter surely one of the oddest of odd 
names fora man-of-war. The old muni- 
cipal records of Dartmouth contain a list 
of these ships, and the contributions of the 
citizens to their lading—‘“ bread, beer, 
gunpowder” were the principal items. 
We all have read about the Armada from 


BEAR’S COVE CASTLE, DARTMOUTH, OLD MARTELLO TOWER, 


possessor of the medal ‘and [clasp for 
Tel-el-Kebir [and the Egyptian bronze 
star. 

Dartmouth had its part in the victory 
over the Armada. Twoships, the Crescent 
and the Hart, were fitted out by the town 
and neighbourhood, manned by too men, 
to join the fleet which assembled in 
Plymouth Sound. Beside these were 
five volunteers : Sir Walter Raleigh’s Roe- 
buck, Sir John Gilbert’s Gabriel, Sir Adrian 


the English point of view, therefore it is 
interesting to read what has been written 
by Froude, who, having obtained access to 
the Spanish records in Madrid and Cadiz, 
unearthed and translated and printed all 
the despatches and instructions and dismal 
histories from the Spanish point of view 
—in fact, the history of the whole affair 
from beginning to end, over two years. 
Dartmouth came in the very early part 
of the history, as will be seen from 
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SCULPTURED 
PULPIT. 


the following 
quotation :— 


“July 31st, 
1586. The two 
fleets had by 
that time driven 
past the opening 
into the Sound. 

“The Spanish squadrons endeavoured 
to resume their proper positions, De Leyva 
leading, and Recalde covering the 
rear. The English followed leisurely, 
two miles behind, and Recalde’s own 
vessel had suffered so much in the engage- 
ment that she was observed to be dropping 
back, and to be in danger of being left 
alone and overtaken. Pedro de Valdez, 
in the Capitana of the Andalusian 
squadron, one of the finest ships in the 
fleet, observing his old comrade in diffi- 
culties, bore up to help him. After 
such a day, the men, perhaps, were all 
of them disturbed, and likely to make 
mistakes in difficult manceuvres. In 
turning the Capitana came into collision 
with the Santa Catalina and broke her 
own bowsprit ; the fore-topmast followed, 
and the ship became an unmanageable 
wreck. She had five hundred men on 
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board, besides a considerable sum of 
money which had been sent for the use 
of the fleet. ‘Io desert such a vessel, and 
desert along with it one of the principal 
officers of the expedition, on the first 
disaster, would be an act of cowardice 
and dishonour not to be looked for in 
a Spanish nobleman. But night was 
coming on. To bear up was to risk a 
renewal of the fighting, for which the 
Duke had no stomach. He bore Don 
Pedro a grudge for having opposed him 
at Corunna, 
when he had 
desired to 
abandon the 
ex pedition ; 
Diego Florez, 
his adviser, had 
also his dislike 
for Don Pedro, 
and to the as- 
tonishment of 
everyone, the 


15TH CENTURY ROOD-SCREEN, 
ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH. 


THE SOUTH DOOR, WITH CURIOUS 
IRON ORNAMENTS. 


signal was made that the fleet was not 
to stop, and that Don Pedro was to 
be left to his fate. De Leyva and 
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Oquendo, unable to believe the order 
to be serious, hastened on board the 
San Martin to protest. The Duke hesi- 
tated ; Diego Florez, however, said that 
to wait would be to risk the loss of the 
whole fleet, and by Diego Florez Philip 
had directed the Duke to be guided. 
Boats were sent back to bring off the 
Capitana’s treasure and the crew, but in 
the rising sea boats could do nothing. 
Don Pedro was deserted, overtaken, and, 
of course, captured after a gallant resist- 
ance. The ship was carried into Dart- 
mouth and proved a valuable prize. Besides 
the money, there was found a precious 
store of powder, which the English sorely 
needed. Among other articles was a 
chest of swords, richly mounted, which 
the Duke was taking over to be presented 
to the English Catholic peers. Don Pedro 
himself was treated with the high courtesy 
which he deserved, to be ransomed at 
the end of a year, and to be spared 
the ignominy of further service under 
his extraordinary commander-in-chief.” 


ONE OF THE FINEST SPECIMENS OF ELIZA- 
BETHAN ARCHITECTURE IN DARTMOUTH, 


THE OLD VICARAGE FROM WHICH FLAVELL 
ESCAPED. 


As this leaves not a little unsaid that 
is not without interest, it is well to 
supplement it with an account of the facts 
as narrated in “ The Story of the Sea.” 

“Up to the time of the Spanish invasion 
it appears to have been customary in sea 
warfare to take no prisoners; all the 
vanquished, wounded and well, were 
tossed into the sea. This, in the grim 
humour of the old ‘sea dogs,’ was called 
converting them into ‘water spaniels.’ 
Such being the case when the flagship 
of Don Pedro de Valdez, being disabled 
by a collision with another Spanish ship, 
was taken by Drake, she yielded only on the 
condition that their lives should be spared, 
and no better terms could be obtained. 
This condition was carried out to the 
letter; but when the ship was sent into 
Dartmouth most of the men died of 
starvation, or of disease brought on by 
starvation. There was no condition that 
they should be fed. Their own pro- 
visions had gone bad; ‘ their fish,’ it was 
reported, ‘savours so that it is not to be 
eaten, and their bread is full of worms.’ 
Private charity would do nothing for 
men who had come ‘on so wicked an 
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intent,’ and the poor wretches were left 
to die. ‘We would have been very glad,’ 
wrote Sir George Carey, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Devonshire, ‘they had been 
made water spaniels of when first they 
were taken.’” 

By this we see that the pleasant pic- 
tures of*the valuable prize, with its store 
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enacted on the placid waters of Dart- 
mouth harbour. Well may Green re- 
mark, “ The bigotry of Philip was met 
by a bigotry as merciless as his own.” 
Dartmouth is associated, too, with a 
melancholy incident in the lifeof Raleigh. 
Here was taken the great carrack, the 
Madre de Dios, and hither was brought 


THE OLD GUILDHALL, NEWCOMIN’S HOUSE, AND ‘‘ 1HE ROYAL 


” 


TAR 


INN, NOW DEMOLISHED. 


From an old photograph. 


of powder, specie, case of swords, and so 


on, was not without its seamy side. To 
us, to-day, living in an atmosphere of 
modern humanitarianism, it is hard to 
realise that our predecessors, of so short 
a time since as the sixteenth century, 
suffered such an awful tragedy to be 


Raleigh in disgrace, the “Queen’s poor 
prisoner,” to see to the safety of her 
stores and treasure, a work in which, 
as Cecil reported, he “toiled terribly.” 

The Corporation must have been toler- 
ably wealthy in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, for in 1642 they 
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authorised the advance, by the hands of 
their representatives in the Long Parlia- 
ment, of £2,668 7s. 6d., to help in reduc- 
ing the Irish rebels, the same to be 
recouped out of theirlands. The money 
appears to have been paid, and the Cor- 
poration were so fortunate as to secure a 
map of their property ; but somehow or 
other matters stopped there. It is hardly 
necessary to indicate the proclivities of 
Dartmouth at 
this period. It 
fell, neverthe- 
less, into the 
handsof Prince 
Maurice after 
a siege of one 
month and 
four days, and 
remained a Ca- 
valier strong- 
hold until the 


THE BRITANNIA COLLEGE FOR NAVAL CADETS, 


From photographs by George Fleet, Dartmouth. 


end of the war, the most zealous 
Roundheids of the town having joined 
the garrison at Plymouth. It was taken 
by assault by Fairfax in January, 1646. 
Dartmouth was stormed at three points 
by Colonels Pride, Hammond and For- 
tescue; Kingswear Fort, on the other 
side of the river, which was held by Sir 
Henry Carey, then came to terms ; finally 
the governor, Sir Hugh Pollard, who had 
taken refuge in the castle, surrendered. 
Thus, with comparatively little loss, the 
last town in the district that held out 
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for Charles was taken, and with it 1,000 
troops, 120 guns, and 2 ships. This was 
the last event which connects the town 
with the general history of the country. 
The few old houses which still remain 
give an air to the town, and as one 
wanders along the streets there are 


frequent reminders in carved doorways, 
heavily timbered fronts, and mullioned 
windows, of Dartmouth’s past. 


Passing 


NAVAL TRAINING SHIP 
“* BRITANNIA.”” 


south from the new 
quay is what is 
known as The But- 
ter Walk, which still 
contains grand old 
houses of the late 
Elizabethan period. 
They are said to 
have been built by 
one Hayman, be- 
tween the years 1634 
and 1640; his mono- 
gram, “ M. H.,” may still be seen on the 
carved oak frieze of one of the fronts. 
There is one house that is open to visitors 
and well repaysa visit. It contains a very 
fine room, panelled in oak, with a richly 
carved chimney-piece. It is said to be 
the room in which Charles I. held his 
court when he visited Dartmouth after 
its first capture by Prince Maurice, in 
1643. This is very likely, and the 
Royal arms were probably placed on the 
house by its owner, in commemoration 
of the event. None of the other houses 
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—or rather parts of houses, for the old 
mansions have been ruthlessly cut up 
and partitioned off—are worth visiting, 
though two of them contain quaint 
plaster pieces intended to illustrate the 
“Root of Jesse” and the “ Descent of the 
Holy Ghost.” But sufficient remains of 
the Old Butter Walk, with its piazzas, 
to suggest what it was like two hun- 
dred years ago, before street widening 
and other improvements caused such 
great mutilation. The fronts of some 
of the houses still standing are of great 
beauty. 

Somewhere about the year 1670, there 
was born in Dartmouth a man who did 
more to lay the foundations of the 
present manufacturing greatness of the 
kingdom, and to advance the progress of 
industrial operations throughout the 
world than any other who can be 
named. This was Thomas Newcomin, 
the inventor of the first practical working 
steam-engine, upon which, after it had 
been many years in useful operation, the 
work of James Watt was based. New- 
comin, with whom was _ associated 
another Dartmouth man, named Cawley, 
perfected his engine in 1705. Hardly 


anything is known of him, except that 


THE RIVER DART. 
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he was a locksmith and ironmonger, 
and that he died in 1729. The house in 
which he lived was pulled down some 
years since, and the materials worked 
into a house called‘‘ Newcomin Cottage.” 
West countrymen are proud of the fact 
that to Newcomin the world owes the 
stationary steam-engine, and to Trevi- 
thick, of Hayle, in Cornwall, the loco- 
motive. Newcomin’s engine was a per- 
fectly new machine, though it had, toa 
certain extent, a predecessor in the 
ingenious device of Savery, of Shilston ; 
and Trevithick’s engine was the first that 
proved the practicability of steam locomo- 
tion on railroads. 

Dartmouth first sent members to Par- 
liament in Edward the First's reign, but 
the returns are not continuous from that 
period. In 1832 it lost one member, and 
in 1867 it was disfranchised, 

When, in 1896, the Admiralty decided 
to substitute for the training - ship 
Britannia, which lies in Dartmouth 
harbour, a college ashore, Mount Birne 
was selected as the site, and a more 
charming situation it would be difficult 
to imagine—everything suggests health 
and vigour. As soon as this decision 
had been come to, Parliament agreed to 
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nearly £200,000 being spent on this new 
institution. 

Dartmouth has a prominent link with 
the elder nonconformity. Its Indepen- 
dent congregation was founded by the 
celebrated Puritan preacher and divine, 
Flavell, who was ejected in 1662 from 
St. Saviour and died in 1691, at the 
age of sixty-one. It is a rather remark- 
able fact that a brass was erected to his 
memory in St. Saviour at the time of his 
decease, but removed by order of the 
Corporation in 1709. It now occupies a 
prominent place in the Independent 
chapel, and concludes with the words— 


“Could Grace or Learning from the Grave set 

free, 

FLAVELL, Thou had’st not seen Mortality ; 

Though here Thy dusty part Death’s Victim 
lies, 

Thou by thy Works thyself dost eternize, 

Which Death nor Rust of Time shall Over- 
throw ; 

While Thou dost Reign above, These Live 
Below.” 


Dartmouth seems to have been a 
favourite place for seafaring men of all 
sorts and conditions to settle down in 
after their adventures. Most of the pic- 
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turesque old houses still standing seem 
to have belonged to half-pirate sea mer- 
chants ; and as we wander through the 
narrow, crooked streets we are touched 
with the spirit of those bygone times, 
and looking up at the richly-carved and 
overhanging windows, can fancy we see 
gaily-coifed heads appear as the priva- 
teers come sauntering up the street ; and 
for the fitness of things we are reluctantly 
obliged to admit that their irregular but 
picturesque proceedings have made them 
pre-eminently the heroes of Dartmouth. 
By the courtesy of Mr. J. L. Wimbush, who 
himself lives at Dartmouth, we are able 
to give his artistic conception of such a 
scene—painted in the town, which is 
rich in picturesque bits that form excel- 
lent backgrounds for the dramatic pictures 
he so well knows how to paint. 

Dartmouth is one of the few towns of 
old which possessed the right of coinage, 
and specimens of the half-penny struck 
there are still in existence. On one side 
are the words, “A Dartmouth halfe- 
peny,” and on the reverse a represen- 
tation of the arms of the town—a ship, 
with Edward III., the benefactor of the 
place, standing in it. 
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And the clover white and red, 
To the mower bends its head ; 
And the wild rose in the hedges scents the path and dewy way. 
But I sit lone and lonely, in a noisy city street, 
Dreaming of the shadows that flit across the meadows, 
And the warbling of the linnet, and the lark’s song loud and sweet. 


[* all old England's meadows they are making now the hay, 


In all old England’s meadows they are making now the hay ; 
And through the fallen grasses, 
Trip a hundred lads and lasses, 
Working as they warble some dear old English lay. 
But I sit lone and lonely, in a prosy city store, 
Dreaming of that morn, near the house where | was born, 
And of her who swore to love me, but who loves me now no more! 


In all old England’s meadows they are making now the hay ; 
And the murmur of the bees, 
And the whisperings of the trees, 
Join in pleasant chorus with the lambs that sport and play, 
But I sit ever weary, mid the bustle of the town, 
Hoping with the morrow to escape from noise and sorrow, 
And to see my native mountains and to rove the meadows brown. 


ee 
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STORIES OF 
H.M. THE KING. 


VII. 






By WALTER NATHAN. 


HE gigantic tree known as the Dene 
Oak had been selected as the 
luncheon tryst. If any sportsman 

who was living a century ago could have 
looked down he would probably have 
taken the preparation to be for the cele- 
bration of an al fresco marriage, rather 
than the ordinary lunch of an aristocratic 
shoo:ing party at a date removed by less 
than a hundred years from the time when 
he had been glad to wolf a piece of bread 
and cheese or a sandwich in the interval 
of sport. But luxury, like most other 
habits, is developed by stages, and the 
difference between each is not sufficiently 
great to cause surprise. The flowers, 
silver, china, hot viands and iced wines 
are now accepted as a matter of course ; 
and if any of our recently-manufactured 
millionaires desire to create a sensation 
of astonishment among their guests at a 
shoot, they will find reverting to the 
sandwich and flask a more effectual way 
of so doing than the most lavish display 
at lunch. The weather in the early 
morning had been of that summer-like 
beauty and clearness which makes one 
look at the almanac, doubtful whether 
the end of September has really arrived, 
but noon brought a change, and heavy 
black clouds driving up from the north- 
west made the footmen cast anxious 
glances alternately at the sky and at the 
No. 40. 
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display of damask and flowers just being 
arranged. 

“ Looks like a shower, James,” observed 
a stout individual who superintended the 
arrangements. 

“Wus, I’m afraid,” replied James; 
shaking his head. ‘“ The sky’s as black 
as night over there, and there ain’t no 
brightness coming upafter. We're going 
to have a storm, Mr. Binks.” 

“I hope not, James,” said Mr. Binks, 
“I can’t abear thunder.” 

“ Thunder won’t hurt you, Mr. Binks. 
It’s the lightning that does the trick.” 

“T wish you would not talk like that, 
James. It’s uncomfortable and er— 
irreligious.” 

“I meant no harm,” replied James; 
“wot I meant was when you gets killed 
it’s the lightning as does it.” 

“James, there’s no plovers’ eggs. I 
knew they'd be forgotten, and master told 
me that he wouldn’t offer the Prince lunch 
without plovers’ eggs—not for anything. 
I'll just run up to the house and fetch 
‘em.” 

“ Here they are, sir.” 

“Well, there ain’t no prawns. [I'll 
swear there ain’t no prawns. Oh, I see 
the aspic, but some don’t like aspic; I’ve 
heard the Prince likes ’em aw naturel. 
I'll just go and see after "em. Don’t you 
think it’s getting darker? And I'll just 
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take a nip of Cognac before I start. 
Lord! what was that?” 

“We're in for a scorcher an’ no error,” 
replied James; “that was a cracker, but 
it must have been miles away, ’cause the 
peal came so long after the blaze. When 
we gets it overhead we'll know it. I 
wonder where the shooters are—blessed 
thing the ladies can’t have started yet.” 

“ James,” said Mr. Binks, solemnly, “I 
leave everything to you. I'll jest take 
one more nip. Remember you are in the 
hands of Providence. I'll goandsee after 
the prawns—and warn the ladies not to 
start.” 

“The old humbug,” muttered James, 
opening and shutting various chest-like 
receptacles in which the viands were kept 
at a proper temperature, “he knows very 
well George an’ Roberts an’ Beaumont 
an’ Jeff have got a lot more things to 
bring down. The old humbug, he must 
have a guilty mind; he must be afeard of 
a bit of thunder an’ lightning. No wonder 
the Guvnor’s run out of 1874 Perrier 
Jouet. I hopes the Guvnor an’ the Prince 
ul get shelter somewhere. It’s a long 
time coming, but when it does it’ll be a 
soaker.” 

Three miles from the luncheon tryst, at 
a point somewhat nearer the house, the 
storm had just begunto break. The rain 
fell in large sullen drops at long intervals 
between each, as though unwilling to 
leave the inky sky. The stately boom of 
the thunder had developed into that 
ominous crackle which is ever portentous 
of an intensity of elemental disturbance 
unusual in this temperate clime. The 
double-forked lightning seemed to fall 
from the heavens and zig-zag along the 
ground, while between the flashes the 
darkness was so dense that two gentlemen 
found it difficult to follow the road they 
were walking. 

“There is a cottage on the left. We 
had better take shelter there, sir,” 
said one. “This is a terrible storm. I 
do not remember being in one of greater 
violence.” 

‘* It is severe for this latitude,” remarked 
the Prince, who was the companion of 
the first speaker ; “ but I have seen worse 
in India, and from what I have heard 
this would be considered trifling in some 
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parts of South Africa and among the 
South Pacific Islands. Still it is decidedly 
unpleasant.” 

“The cottage cannot be far distant. 
It is just off my land, but I believe a very 
respectable couple live in it, and, at any 
rate, we can shelter until the violence of 
the storm has abated.” 

“] think perhaps we had better make 
for the luncheon place,” replied the 
Prince, “for some of your guests may 
have gone there, and may be expecting 
our arrival, and I should be sorry to be 
the cause of their remaining exposed to 
the downpour which is impending a 
moment longer than can be helped.” 

“T do not think they will be there 
yet,” replied the host, taking out his 
watch. “I can scarcely see the time— 
not much after twelve I think.” 

The Prince took out and struck his 
repeater, which gave 12.45. 

“I did not think it was so late,” said 
the host. “ However, I will show your 
Royal Highness the cottage, and then 
push on to the Oak, and convoy any 
stragglers to the house. Although I can 
scarcely think they would wait in this 
weather.” 

“I will go with you,” said the Prince. 

“Tf, sir, you will grant me a personal 
favour,” returned the host, “ you will do 
so by allowing me to run on alone. 
You, sir, may be accustomed to storms 
of this violence, but twice I have noticed 
the lightning run down your gun barrels, 
and I must confess I do not feel altogether 
atease. Ah! Here is the cottage. I'll 
send on a dogcart as soon as I get 
home,” and taking to his heels the 
speaker was lost in the gloom before the 
Prince had time to reply. 

The cottage, at the door of which the 
Prince now knocked, contained but six 
rooms, three on the ground floor and 
three on the upper. But although small 
it was extremely pretty, the front being 
entirely covered by jasmine, roses, 
honeysuckle, and a small variegated 
variety of ivy. 

A respectably dressed woman of about 
twenty-eight years of age opened the 
door, and on seeing a gentleman stand- 
ing on the threshold said :— 

“Coom in, sir; you’ve just missed a 





wetting, the rain ul pour down by 
bucketsful in a minut or two.” 

“Thank you, I will,” said the Prince, 
“] was just about to ask shelter.” 

“Gord love ye—there’s no need to 
arst. Gord’s been too good to us for us 
to deny anyone who wants aught we can 
give. Coom in.” 

The Prince entered the room. Im- 
mediately facing the door stood an old 
Dutch clock, under which was placed 
a chair. On the right stood a table on 
which books were arranged in two piles 
on either side of a china shepherdess 
which graced the centre. A small table 
in the middle of the room having a 
natural coloured wooden top, two easy 
and a second dining chair completed the 
more solid appointments. A small fire 
burned in the grate, and a lamp shed its 
light from the centre table. One of the 
easy chairs on the left of the door was 
occupied by a long lean man, who smiled 
a welcome as the Prince entered, but 
made no attempt to rise. No carpet 
covered the floor, which was of clean 
red brick. The general impression, 
although homely, was comfortable. 

“ Coom in, sir,” said the occupant of 
the easy chair, “been shooting I see. 
Well, it’s many a day since I had a gun 
in my hand, but I loiked a bit o’ sport 
as well as any.” 

“My mon has not taken off his coat to 
work now these two years. He was 
foreman in —— North End mine, but 
he slipped down o’ the shaft, and it’s 
Gord’s own mercy there was any left o’ 
him to pick up. But coom to the bit 
o’ fire and dry yourself, though you 
bearn’t very wet.” 

“Thank you,” replied the Prince, “I 
do not think I am wet. Merely a few 
drops fell — precursors,” he added, look- 
ing through the window at a sheet of 
water which fell from the sky, “ of what 
has now arrived.” 

“Tt do rain,” said the woman, “ and 
the lightning and thunder is awful.” 

“ Aye, aye, so it be, but bad as it is I 
would I could walk out in it.” 

“Now, John,” said the woman, “dinna 
grumble before a visitor. Be thankful 
there’s left what there is of ye.” 

“ All right, muther, dinna fret yourself.” 
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“Are you a great sufferer?” enquired 
the Prince. 

“Tt ain’t so much the pain, sur,” 
replied the man, “but it’s being tied to 
this chair, eating my heart out, and 
seeing my good woman a slaving to 
keep us going —and me a rowing her 
now and again for naught.” 

“Tut, tut,” replied his wife ; “I dinna 
care a jot for your rowing.” 

“What is the nature of your injury?” 
asked the Prince. 

“It’s summut down the back, sur,” 
said John, getting up with difficulty, and 
disclosing a tall, well proportioned figure, 
attenuated by inaction, but otherwise of 
healthy appearance. “ You see, sur, I 
stand all right, but when I try to walk; 
you see sur.” He took five or six steps 
across the room, and suddenly doubled 
up from the middle at an angle of some 
fifteen degrees. He then straightened 
himself, and walked back to his chair, 
and sat down. 

“That’s all the walking I can do with- 
out tumbling all together, and what work 
can a mon do who has to pull himself up 
every five minutes like a plant broke by 
the wind ?” 

“Six months ago ye could not get out 
of ye chair without me a-pulling you up, 
and now ye can walk a piece,” said his 
wife. 

““A very favourable indication,” ob- 
served the Prince ; “‘ when complaints of 
the spine begin to diminish they often 
disappear entirely.” 

“That’s wot I tell him, sir—constant. 
But he takes no note, but keeps on 
grumblin’ all the time. Not that I care 
myself, but it does his health no good.” 

“Before we got pressed and had to 
sell "em, there wur a table here,” said 
John, waving his left hand, “ which wur 
covered by coops and prizes I won 
running, and noo I can’t walk.” 

“T have always taken an interest in 
pathology since a time when I was very 
ill myself, and I believe you will walk, 
and very likely run and win again before 
long,” said the Prince. 

“That’s what I told you,” cried the 
woman. 

“Never in this woorld,” muttered 
John, 
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“1 think the clouds are breaking,” 
observed the Prince. 

“It will clear soon,” replied John, 
“but you had better wait a bit.” 

Looking at the wall opposite, the 
Prince observed a print of a very stout 
young man seated with his legs very 
wide apart, 
upon one of 
which rested 
an equally 
fat baby. 

“Yoor 
looking at 
the picture, 
sur,” ob- 
served the 
wife, ‘it’s 
a_ beautiful 
picture. I 
got ’em 
some time 
agone out 
0’ a_ book. 
There’s the 
other over 
your head.” 

The Prince 
looked up 
and saw the 
portrait of a 
lady wear- 
ing an im- 
mensecrino- 
line. A 
pillow 
rested on 
her arm, 
and on the 
pillow a fat 
baby. fellow 
to the one 
in the oppo- 
site picture. 

“Very nice pictures,”’ said the Prince. 

“‘Bootiful,” said John, “ everyone says 
so.” 

“They're speaking likenesses, they 
are,” said the wife, “never was such 
talking pictures took.” 

“Relatives, I presume?” 
Prince. 

“Lord love us! I wish they was,” said 
the wife, “don’t you know ’em ?” 

“| think not,” said the Prince, 


said the 


“ Ave there any more of these about ?” said the Prince. 


“Thur now! Everyone who has seen 
‘em say thur never were such beautiful 
pictures. You’ve never seen 'em?” 

“Never,” replied the Prince with con- 
viction. 

“TIL take "em down for you to see 
closer,” said the wife. 

“Pray do 
not trou- 
ble.” 

“It’s no 
trouble,”’ re- 
plied _ she, 
getting on 
a chair and 
taking the 
stout young 
gentleman 
off his hook. 
“Thur sur, 
now what 
do youthink 
of it?” 

The Prince 
took the 
picture in 
his hands, 
and, __look- 
ing at thein- 
scription, 
saw in 
faded letters 
“0, &. &. 
Albert Ed- 
ward, Prince 
of Wales.” 
He looked 
at the pic- 
ture so long 
that his hos- 
tess thought 
he was lost 
in admira- 
tion. 

“You like it?” 

“Like it?” echoed the Prince. “ Are 
there any more of these—ahem !—pictures 
about ?” 

“Noo; you would’na get the loike for 
love nor money.” 

“That is fortunate,” said the Prince. 
“The sky is clearing, and I think | will 
not trespass on your kindness longer. If 
you can lend me an umbrella, | will 
resume my way.” 
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“] woodna lend ye my umbrella for 
shame’s sake. It has too many holes for 
a gentleman loike ye to carry.” 

“Lend the gentleman yoor Sunday 
umbrella, missus,” said John, “ he'll not 
keep it.” 

“|’m ne’er afeared o’ that,” said his 
wife, “ but suppose it rains o’ Sunday?” 

“You shall have it back this evening,” 
said the Prince. 

“Well, if yoo promise me that, sur, 
yoo shall have it. For you sees I owes 
my dooty to my heavenly Maister, and I 
mun go to church the Lord’s Day. 
And I owes my dooty to my mon down 
here, and if I get wet and ill, who woold 
do for him?” 

The good woman then went into the 
inner room, and returned with an 
apparatus which might have belonged 
to Mrs. Gamp. 

The Prince took it, balanced it in his 
hand, and smiled. “There is certainly 
no fear of this getting mislaid. You 
shall have it returned safely. Let me 


thank you for your hospitality and wish 
you good-bye. And do not forget,” he 


added to John, “ to keep up your spirits. 
You will run again, I feel convinced.” 

Not far down the road the Prince met 
the dogcart coming to fetch him. He 
was about to despatch the driver to the 
cottage with the umbrella, but arresting 
the man before he had taken many steps, 
told him to get into the cart. 

That evening a footman returned the 
umbrella to its owner. She replaced it 
carefully in its proper location, and it 
was some days before she had occasion 
to use it. On the day when she put it 
up for the first time, she came hurrying 
back, and in her excitement attempted 
to enter the cottage with the umbrella 
extended. 

“What’s the matter, missus?” said 
John; “put it down; you'll never get 
through the door with that up.” 


. Oh, John, wot do you think is inside 

ae 

** 1 don’t know.” 

“ Well, look.” 

“It’s a piece of paper pinned in.” 

“Yes, but what?” 

“Let’s look. Good Lord, it’s a five 
pun note.” 

The poor woman, to whom five pounds 
represented a fortune, sat down in the 
chair opposite her husband and burst 
out crying. 

* * * * * 

Five years after, the Prince of Wales 
was paying a visit to a gentleman in 
Northumberland. Some local sports, in 
which the Prince’s host had supplied the 
prizes, had taken place, and the Prince 
had kindly offered to distribute the gifts 
to the successful competitors. Four 
times had a tall man of a remarkably 
well-knit athletic figure presented him- 
self. On the second occasion the Prince 
had observed that the man had a par- 
ticularly knowing smile, which was 
probably attributable to his successes. 
On the third time of receiving his prize,,- 
the man, in addition to smiling, much 
to the Prince’s surprise, winked and 
nodded his head. The fourth and last 
occasion the man became quite convulsive 
in his grimaces. 

“‘ What is the matter, my man?” asked 
the Prince. 

“You was right, your Royal Highness 
was, though I did not know you was a 
Royal Highness then, you being not a 
bit loike our picture.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
Prince. 

“Doon’t your Royal Highness re- 
member coming into a cottage out o’ 
the rain and me a-sitting in a chair, and 
you said I would run again e 

“Yes, I remember,” said the Prince, 
“‘and very pleased am I to see I proved 
a true prophet.” 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 


F any playgoer in these decadent days 
would taste again the full flavour 
of true comedy, he could have had 

it in the first act of “ Mauricette” at the 
Lyric Theatre. What dexterity of crafts- 
manship! What nimbleness of wit! 
What sharp-cut characterisation! And 
underlying all this brilliant execution is 
created a situation that holds the possi- 
bilities of human tragedy, a situation 
that stirs in the mind an apprehension of 
catastrophe which intensifies our enjoy- 
ment of the humour and the artistic 
finish of this act. It is acted, too, with 
consummate sympathy and appreciation. 
If we envy our neighbours so inventive 
and skilful a playright as M. André 
Picard, we have no occasion to bemoan 
any inferiority in the English interpreters 
of the characters he has created. Mr. 
H. B. Irving, Miss Marian Terry, Miss 
Dorothea Baird, and Mr. Leslie Faber 
certainly make an unsurpassable quartette 
for the parts they essay here. The per- 
fection of Mr. Irving’s performance incites 
the wish that he would confine himself 
to comedy parts, though really it is but 
another proof that the actor of distinction 
is always a faithful student of detail, 
that he does nothing by hap-hazard, but 
all by the route of infinite pains. The 
second and third acts of ‘“ Mauricette”’ 
hardly sustain the level of the first. The 
author set himself the task of demon- 
strating that age and youth are not fit 
mates by order of nature, an old theme 
but here in a new dress, and with a 
subsidiary motive which may be described 
as the folly of a middle-aged wife in 
encouraging a somewhat roving husband 
326 


to stay at home by the counter attraction 
of a young, pretty and lively girl. Roger 
Dautran is nearing sixty, a senator, of 
dignified social position, fond of his wife, 
but more fond of such distraction as can be 
found outside the domestic establishment. 
He is “as young as he feels,” and that is 
very young, as amiable a husband as 
could be desired, but his wife yearns fer 
something more than amiability, and 1s 
denied even hiscompanionship. Hoping 
to domesticate him, Madame Dautran 
takes as a companion Mauricette, a young 
girl of eighteen, the age their own 
daughter would have been had she lived. 
The result is all she desired and a good 
deal more, for Dautran not only promptly 
deserts his club and the restaurants for 
home life, but falls in love with the 
sprightly young ingénue, who is in turn 
fascinated by this polished man of the 
world and light-hearted adorer. But 
everybody loves Mauricette, including 
young Paul Aubert, a devoted friend of 
the Dautrans, and Aubert wants to marry 
her and secure her from the influence of 
M. Dautran, whose attentions to Mauri- 
cette Aubert not unnaturally distrusts. 
Of course, when Aubert announces his 
purpose Dautran is hostile, will not hear 
of it, betrays himself to the girl, to his 
wife and to his friend. It is a strong 
and thrilling scene, and the end of it is 
that Mauricette, though she thinks she 
loves Dautran, consents to marry Paul 
as the only solution to an impossible 
situation. The last act is dramatically 
weak. Even if we were disposed to 
accept the author's solution as adequate 
and convincing, it lacks dramatic virility ; 
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it verges on melodrama and shuffles out 
of comedy. We cannot credit Dautran, 
the philanderer, with enough persistence 
in erotic fancy to harbour a grand passion 
for six months, to grow haggard over his 
disappointment and pass from the 
mockery of youth to the actuality of old 
age. The author has sacrificed consis- 
tency to the temptation of an acute 
situation, and it is disappointing. But 
we can forgive much to the writer of 
that first act ; that is comedy at its best. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney’s one-act play 
“ Markheim,” which precedes “ Mauri- 
cette” at the Lyric, presents Mr. H. B. 
Irving in quite a different part, one of 
those weird character parts in which he 
is so effective. It is a very “creepy” 
play, but apart from that is a grim 
psychological study of the debasing effects 
of crime upon a mind that consciously 
revolts from its own degradation. Mark- 
heim murders the old curio dealer, but 
with the conviction that this is the last 
evil deed he will commit, for with the 
proceeds of the robbery he will lead a 
new and respectable life. Then he is 
confronted with his own conscience, and 
convicted against his will of taint too 
deep for redemption in this world. Very 
grimly effective is the wordless action be- 
tween the murder and the appearance of 
the spirit, when Markheim is searching 
the apartment for treasure. It is wholly 
pantomime, but a hushed and almost 
breathless audience follow every move- 
ment with an intensity of absorption 
that ends ina gasp of horror as the door 
slowly opens upon the candle-lit scene. 
The little play is very vivid and search- 
ing, and admirably acted. 


In “Dorothy o’ the Hall” (by Mr. 
Paul Kester and Mr. Charles Major) Miss 
Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry have 
certainly not made us rejoice for the 
demise of “The Scarlet Pimpernel” ; 
but there are few melodramas that com- 
bine, as did that play, the elements of 
assured popularity with so little of 
offence to the critical judgment. Still 
“Dorothy” is by no means without its 
legitimate claims upon our fervid ap- 
preciation. It is based on the old and 
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familiar “ Haddon Hall” romance, which, 
if somewhat trite, has not lost its charm 
for lovers of the romantic. As that story 
is told in “ Dorothy o’ the Hall.” we are 
taken a long way out of the path of 
historical accuracy, but that, of course, 
is pardonable; the romancist takes what 
he likes from history and adds what he 
likes from invention. The point we 
have to decide here is whether the 
authors have selected well from both 
sources and combined their selections 
artistically. Well, it may assuredly be 
said that they have made a rattling, 
lively, amusing and engrossing play. 
They have created a Dorothy of such 
sturdy melodramatic fibre as scarcely 
needs any champion beyond her own 
tongue and her own sword. She is 
capricious, wilful, shrewish, fearless, 
adventurous; she is, a tempest in love 
and disdain, in plot and counterplot, in 
midnight escapades and duels by candle- 
light. It is clear that nobody but the 
Sit John Manners of Mr. Fred Terry 
would dare undertake to tame this fiery 
creature, and even he has some had 
quarter-hours with her. She makes an 
extremely lively heroine, however, and 
what is more to the point, in the hands 
of Miss Neilson, she emphatically makes 
the play. Miss Neilson puts into the 
part an amazing amount of dash and 
spirit. In truth, characters and plot are 
conceived in the ruder, beefier, coarser 
manners and morals of the sixteenth 
century. Manners feigns to be Dorothy’s 
cousin, and makes love to her under an 
alias. Dorothy bares her back for the 
lash before father, lover and servants. 
She hides Manners in a secret room 
adjoining her own apartment. She 
wheedles him into telling her the hiding 
place of the Queen of Scots, and then 
divuiges it to his dishonour. In short, 
no one is very punctilious or comes up to 
modern requirements in matters of taste 
and refinement of behaviour, but it is 
only on subsequent reflection that these 
blemishes come into view,- for the play 
as composed and acted leaves us little 
opportunity for such critical observations. 
And that is at once the attraction and 
the bane of melodrama. “Dorothy o’ 
the Hall” sweeps an audience along on 
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a full flood of intrigue and adventure, a 
very whirlwind of action, a delight to 
the eye as a succession of stage pictures, 
and full of those adroit twists in the plot 
that keep the attention engrossed and 
quivering for solutions. That being so, 
what boots it to avow that this is not a 
very high plane of dramatic invention ? 
We are diverted, carried away from 
sordid matters of every-day life for a 
while, and happy are they who can take 
it all in unreflecting enjoyment. 


Of the few plays by Mr. Alfred Sutro 
produced upto the present date in London, 
‘A Perfect Lover” was by far the best, 
and “ The Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt,” 
though the latest, cannot be ranked 
higher than third. “A Perfect Lover” 
stirred with dramatic vigour and direct- 
ness the deeper waters of character, and, 
with an art as subtle in apprehension as 
it was truthful in execution, balanced 
the influences of good and evil in the 
development of human nature. “A 
Perfect Lover” struck deep, “ The 
Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt” skims the 
surface. It is superficial in motive, 
character and incident, full of a sprightly 
wit, amusing and entertaining, but, like 
an overcharged mineral water, containing 
more gas than substance. Mr. Sutro 
seems to have laboured on the hypothesis 
—which is more than half true—that, if 
the dialogue is made sufficiently witty, 
an audience will condone any thinness of 
plot or improbability of incident. We 
are not made to feel any real serious 
moral crisis in “The Fascinating Mr. 
Vanderveldt.” Mr. Vanderveldt is a 
middle-aged voué, spoiler of domestic 
felicity, the serpent on the hearth, who 
has at last resolved to exchange for 
bachelor liberty of action the piquancy 
of marriage. His selection is Lady 
Clarice Howland, a widow. She is 
quite ready to flirt with him, to bandy 
persiflage, to carry dalliance to a certain 
point, and is disposed to be disdainfully 
reckless, but we are never for a moment 
in any doubt of her self-control. So 
Mr. Vanderveldt turns cad, which is 
not a natural perversion in so fascinating 
a man of the world. He lures Lady 


Clarice to a motor-car ride, lands her 
fifty miles away from home in a lonely 
inn, many miles from a railway or a 
telegraph office, removes the sparking 
device from the motor engine ; and then, 
with cynical confidence in his plot, tells 
her with brutal frankness that she cannot 
get home till the next day, and that, 
having succeeded in compromising her, 
she will have no choice but to marry 
him. The situation is an absolutely 
puerile invention. The man capable of 
concocting such a plot would not be in 
society, or, if he were, so experienced a 
philanderer would understand women 
better than to believe it couldsucceed with 
Lady Clarice. But Mr. Vanderveldt caps 
the crown of his incredible imbecility, 
first, by revealing his scheme to the lady, 
and, secondly, by blindly transferring to 
her the very key to, the situation by 
handing over to her the abstracted 
“sparker.” Of course, she finds a capable 
chauffeur—({in the local clergyman too! 
Why had not Mr. Vanderveldt the per- 
spicacity to purloin him also ?)—and 
so escapes the desolate inn and the 
desolating and desolated plotter. This 
is pure farce, not comedy ; but it is all 
carried through with so much dexterity 
on the part of the author, and with such 
consummate ability by Mr. Bourchier and 
Miss Vanbrugh, that we are fairly drawn 
into the delusion that we are witnessing 
a great scene. I cannot recall a play 
where the cleverness of author and actors 
has achieved so substantial a victory 
over the inherent feebleness of the 
structural motive. Miss Vanbrugh 
especially claims our sincerest con- 
gratulations for one of the most delight- 
ful and convincing portraitures she has 
ever assumed. 


The revival of “ The Second in Com- 
mand” at the Waldorf Theatre was a 
very safe venture, and needs no justifica- 
tion beyond its own success. We dearly 
love the military. Pictures of life in an 
officers’ mess are as fascinating as any 
other of the eternal mysteries ; and when 
we have love and intrigue, misunder- 
standing and self-abnegation, a little 
pathos and much humour, the roll of the 
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drums and an “ off to the war,” invalided 
veterans and the Victoria Cross, all 
thrown in, with Mr. Cyril Maude’s 
characteristic portrait of the unap- 
preciated Major Bingham, it must be an 
unemotional audience that does not 
relish the fare provided. Mr. Marshall’s 
play is one of those rare dramatic 
creations in which the sympathetic 
interest of the audience is almost wholly 
engrossed by the masculine element in 
the cast. The women count only as they 
affect the fortunes of the men—Norah 
Vining is almost negligeable; Lady 
Harborough is merely the pompous, 
conventional, rather heartless match- 
maker of social romance; Muriel lacks 
individuality and strength of character— 
we wonder why two men discover in her 
such incomparable virtues as to become 
rivals for her rather pallid affections. 
Perhaps that was the art of the drama- 
tist to reconcile us the more‘readily to 
Major Bingham’s renunciation ; we can- 
not be very sorry that he lost-the girl, 
and count the V.-C. a very effectual 
salve for the wounded heart. It is in- 
teresting to revive these bygone associa- 
tions and try out the merits of a play, 
that won public approval some years ago, 
by the light of dramatic history and 
wider experience since its earlier day. 
Whether the personality of Mr. Cyril 
Maude, powerful as that is, could give a 
long vitality to so artificial a play at the 
present time, may well be questioned. His 
execution is faultless as ever, and cap- 
tures our sympathies with a power that 
does not relax to the end. But the play 
itself is stagey. The complications and 
misunderstandings of the love story are 
but ingenious artifice, and the comic 
relief is forced into the picture from 
outside the frame. 


“ All-of-a-sudden Peggy ”’ fits Miss Marie 
Tempest like one of her Paris gowns. 
The gay, insouciant, impulsive tempera- 
ment of the Irish girl is quite in her vein, 
and she is to be congratulated upon 
finding so sympathetic a part. And not 


the less to be congratulated because she 
has had the courage to take a play by a 
Mr. Ernest 


hitherto unknown dramatist. 
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Denny has the gift of invention, a happy 
knack in contriving effective situations, 
and only betrays his lack of experience 
by occasional wanderings from the 
straight path, by seeming to lose the 
main thread of his story at times. But 
his play distinctly gives promise, for its 
faults are not so much matter of sub- 
stance as of form, which a longer appli- 
cation to dramatic work may easily 
correct. The temptation in writing a 
play around such a character as Peggy 
would lie, very naturally, in expanding 
the opportunities for the display of her 
restless impulsiveness and the multiplica- 
tion of painful predicaments in which the 
heroine should find herself involved, and 
it is in just this direction that Mr. Denny 
has more than once been in danger of 
losing himself and the interest of his 
audience. On the whole, however, he 
steers a fairly straight course, and, if he 
has not writtena great play—which was 
scarcely required—he has suited Miss 
Tempest down to the ground, and has, 
from the popular point of view at least, 
achieved a success. It is a recreation to 
tired nerves to follow the whimsical for- 
tunes and misfortunes of the irresponsible 
Peggy as Miss Marie Tempest presents 
her to us particularly from the moment 
when she conceives the brilliant scheme 
of countering her mother’s plot for 
marrying her to the middle-aged Lord 
Crackenthorpe with the wild project of 
bringirg about a marriage between that 
nobleman and the mother herself. And. 
notwithstanding the compromising situa- 
tions in which the-heroine’s impetuosity 
lands her, she has so many traits that 
enlist for her the affections of her audi- 
ence that it is ready to meet her moods 
of mirth or grief with an equally quick 
sympathy. The pathos rings as true as 
the gaiety, which is saying much for the 
author’s work if even more for Miss 
Tempest’s rendition. 


Revivals of earlier successes seem much 
in vogue this spring. Among them there 
is none more acceptable than “ The Man 
from Blankley’s” at the Haymarket. 
Mr. Anstey’s delightful, and in some 


respects remarkable, comedy is prodyced 
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with a ca.t of exceptional strength and 
with a perfection of finish in every detail 
that is beyond praise. It will be remem- 
bered that the action of the play takes 
place in a single evening, that the 
occasion is a dinner party given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Tidmarsh, and that a dainty 
love story between two persons of refine- 
ment and breeding comes to a happy 
dénouement in the midst of a very 
eccentric and motley gathering of middle- 
class snobs and faddists. Furthermore, 
the second act is an extraordinarily bold 
achievement, inasmuch as during nearly 
the whole of it the entire cast of drama- 
tis persone are sitting around a great 
dinner table or serving the guests, and 
yet the plot is carried forward under 
such exceptional conditions. Of course, 
the téte-d-téte remarks are spoken as 
loudly as if uttered in general conversa- 
tion, and yet so skilfully is the dialogue 
composed that the incongruity is scarcely 
apparent and never obtrusive. Andagain, 
the play is remarkable in that, beyond 
furnishing the setting for the love story, 
and the opportunities for its development, 


A SUMMER 


By L. A. 


WOULD I could forget, 
But still the Fates decree 
I must remember 
How sweet you are, and yet, 
How cold, how stern to me 
Last drear November. 


You bade me leave your side, 
Nor ever see you more, 
Set, stern, and sober. 
You did not cease to chide 
Till I was wounded sore 
That was October. 


But, as | turned to go, 
Fancy recalled the scent 
Of fresh, green hay, 
Where wandered soft and slow, 
We two, on pleasure bent, 
That morn in May, 
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the other characters have no influence 
whatever upon the main theme of the 
comedy; and still further, Mr. Anstey 
has drawn most of the characters in his 
comedy in the broad lines of farcical 
extravagance rather than in the more 
human tones of pure comedy. In spite, 
however, of all these bold innova- 
tions the fun is so highly entertaining, 
the romance so completely wins our 
sympathy, and the mistake on which 
the whole of the action turns is made to 
seem so plausible, that we are content to 
be thankful for the play as it is. The 
cast of the revival is, as I have said, 
exceptionally adequate, and to be quite 
just one should particularise every mem- 
ber of it. We rarely see anything better 
on the comedy stage than Mr. Hawtrey’s 
explanation of the comical error through 
which all the misunderstanding had 
arisen. Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s Tid- 
marsh and Miss Fanny Brough’s Mrs. 
Tidmarsh are both very finished and 
artistic impersonations, and Miss Dagmar 
Wiehe makes a charming Marjory 
Seaton. 


IDYLL. 


The pastime of an hour 

It was to you, no more, 
That afternoon. 

And I—I have the flower 

That in your hair you wore 
That night in June. 


‘Together hand in hand, 

We plucked the sweet moss-roses, 
Beneath the sky 

That smiled on poppyland, 

And all its summer posies, 
That sweet July. 


But spring will come again 

When heart-wounds ofttimes heal, 
And thrive apace ; 

Then I may lose my pain, 

And seek a newer love 
To take thy place. 
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NO MURDER.” 


A REVISED VERSION. 


By F. C. 


From Hercules Snooks, Esq., 3:bis Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, Paris, to John 
Robinson, Esq., 10, Plowden Buildings, 
Temple, London. 

January 18, 1905. 

EAR OI.D MAN,—You ask me in 
your last letter why I have not 
written to you since you left us 

to resume your legal avocations; and 
you suggest that I have probably got 
tired of the placid amenities of boarding- 
house existence to which you introduced 
me, and which we found so pleasant in 
each other’s company, and that I am 
now “wallowing in a vortex of gilded 
depravity.” My friend, you ought to 
know by this time that I have sown my 
wild oats ; that my “ wallowing” days 
are over; that (though I am still quite 
young. thanks be!) my ambition and 
my tastes lie in the direction of a happy 

English home, where, in the shade of my 

own vine and fig-tree, I could cherish a 

wife of my bosom, and, by a judicious 

course of hospitality and a consistent 
advocacy of the principles of the British 

Constitution, I might pave the way to a 

successful candidature for the House of 

Commons. 

No, my friend ; things are not what 
they seem. Your Hercules, though de- 
spondent, is immaculate; and when you 
have heard my sad case you will give 
me your sympathy, not your blame. In 
a word, I am in love; and | have been 
cruelly treated by the object of my 
affections. 

The very day after you left, she flashed 
upon my admiring gaze as I took my 
accustomed place at our table d’héte. 

She was a widow, hardly thirty, I 
should think. You know I have never 


PHILIPS. 


entertained the popular and insane pre- 
judice against widows which I hear so 
constantly expressed. ‘There is a com- 
fortableness in intercourse with a pretty 
widow which I find lacking in the 
spinster. They may be looking out for 
a second mate ; but they are not sighing 
for heroes of romance ; they are seeking 
a sensible, gentlemanlike man of suitable 
age and position. I am just the man 
they like to deal with. 

My income of £4,000 a year places me 
above any suspicion of being actuated 
by mercenary motives ; my varied experi- 
ence of the world, robust health, and 
genial temperament render me (I can 
say it without vanity) a desirable com- 
panion. 

Well, this lady had golden hair, a 
child’s face, innocent blue eye, and a 
fine figure of her own. She wears, habi- 
tually, many diamonds. I was much 
struck. 

“Miss Johnson,” I could not help 
remarking to our worthy hostess, in a 
whisper, “ what a very charming woman! 
What an acquisition to our circle!” 

“ Ah, Mr. Snooks!” she replied, licking 
her lips as though she relished the flavour 
of so much outward and visible wealth, 
“you are right there. She is immensely 
wealthy. Who is she? Why, Mrs. 
Pudvine, widow of Pudvine & Co., the 
largest firm of flax spinners in Leeds. 
And that means millions!” 

I do not say for a moment that this 
information did not somewhat strengthen 
the attraction which the lovely creature 
already possessed for me. But I was 
already in love—in love at first sight. 

For three happy weeks I enjoyed the 
privilege of escorting Mrs. Pudvine almost 
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wherever she went. She was, as it were, 
my Mrs. Pudvine—Arabella! It was a 
blissful time! She liked going about 
Paris, quite regardless of expense, which 
proved to me how fully accustomed she 
was to a life of regal magnificence ; 
boxes at the theatres, drags to Chantilly, 
flowers of the costliest nature. But, 
naturally enough, I was not going to 
allow her to share the expense, as she 
generously offered to do. I loved her! 

One evening I sat down next her, as 
usual, at the table d’hdéte, fully deter- 
mined to risk a proposal that very night. 
Opposite me, I noticed, for the first time, 
_a man of remarkable appearance —a 
military-looking foreigner, not much 
under fifty: coal-black hair and mous- 
tache, both voluminous; fierce black 
eyes, clean-cut features, an air of con- 
scious superiority. He, too, wore many 
diamonds. But he also wore a multi- 
coloured rosette in his button-hole, which 
scored many points in his favour ; for any 
moneyed snob can purchase jewels, but 
honorific distinctions are not for the 
vulgar herd. 

He immediately engaged Mrs. Pudvine 
in conversation, and continued his success 
in the drawing-room after dinner. I 
cannot disguise the fact—he completely 
cut me out, and on my own ground too. 

Then I went up to Miss Johnson, and 
asked her who this obnoxious personage 
might be. 

“Ah, Mr. Snooks!” she replied, again 
licking her thin lips as when she de- 
scribed Mrs. Pudvine. “ Quite an acqui- 
sition, I assure you! He is the Marquis 
de la Bafouade. He invested his money 
ten years ago in a large estate in Brazil ; 
and he was fortunate enough to discover 
a diamond mine there. And that means 
millions !”’ 

I need say no more. You will already 
have guessed the sequel. How the Mar- 
quis at once appropriated my widow (I 
almost wish she were “‘ my widow,” and I 
in mysilent tomb); howsheallowed herself 
to be torn from my company, and to be 
entertained by my rival at a big dinner 
at the Continental; how he is spending 
his money upon her even more lavishly 
than I should care to do! 

As soon as I get the chance of speaking 
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to her in private I shall propose. If she 
accepts me (no doubt she is only flirting 
with the Marquis to bring me to the 
point), | shall] be the happiest of men! 
If not, you may expect me in London by 
the next mail. 
Your distracted Friend, 
HERCULES SNOOKS. 


I must say for him that he spends his 
money like water. Champagne all round 
again last night. We sat down twenty- 
seven to dinner ! 


Telegram from H. Snooks, Paris, to 
J. Robinson, London. 
January 23, 1905, 4.50 P.M. 
Have just had interview with A.P. 
Have received considerate but decided 
refusal. Shall leave for London by to- 
night’s mail. Please call round at 
Langham Hotel to-morrow between nine 
and ten. Wish to confer with you as to 
selling estates and settling in Central 
Africa. Cannot trust myself in Europe 
until I feel less irritation against imperti- 
nent foreigners. 


From the Marquis de la Bafouade, 3 bis 
Avenue des Champs Elysées, to Mrs. 
Pudvine, do. do 

January 24, 1995. 

Mapame,—If I had consulted my heart, 
I should not have committed the avowal 
of my sentiments with regard to you to 
the unsympathetic medium of pen, ink, 
and paper. But there are certain matters 
upon which it is necessary you should 
clearly understand my intentions, and 
which the delicacy of my nature prefers 
to commit to writing. In any conversa- 
tion between us there should be nothing 
to be discussed but a love as pure as 
it is passionate. 

Madame, I love you. That you know 
already, I am very sure. But I have the 
honour hereby to approach your fair feet 
with the object of formally offering you 
my rank, my wealth, my hand, and my 
heart. 

Your position places you naturally 
above being tempted by such a con- 
sideration ; but it is my intention, if you 
accept my offer, to settle upon you abso- 
lutely and unreservedly all I possess, as 
well in the Brazils as elsewhere. 
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From you I expect nothing; I even 
hope for nothing—except your love. 
Deign, Madame, to accept the assur- 
ance of my devotion the most perfect. 
MARQUIS DE LA BAFOUADE. 


From Mrs. Pudvine to the Marquis de la 
Ba fouade. 
January 25, 1905. 

My pear Marguis,—The letter which 
you handed me last night as I was re- 
tiring to rest does equal honour to your 
head and your heart. 

[ shall be happy (nay, proud) to entrust 
my young life to the charge of such a 
man as yourself. 

What you propose as to settlements is 
generosity itself! Although I may not 
come to you with quite so much wealth 
as you have at command, you will find 
that I am a good manager, and that I 
shall take care to prove to-your friends 
that you have married a woman who is 
not unsuited to the rank you have offered 
her. 

I shall be in the salon at twelve o’clock. 
Until then, believe me to be, 

Yours always, 
BELLA. 


Extract from “ New York Herald,” 
February 25, 1905. 

Yesterday morning the Marquis de la 
Bafouade led to the hymeneal altar 
Arabella, widow of the late Thomas 
Pudvine, of Leeds, England: The wed- 
ding took place at the English Church, 
rue Marbceuf; and though, at the lady’s 
express desire, it was a very quiet one, 
the bride’s costume, diamonds, and re- 
markable beauty were the cynosure of 
every eye that was privileged to witness 
the interesting ceremony. It is rumoured 
that this was not only the alliance of 
two hearts, but also of two colossal 
fortunes; and that the charming Mar- 
quise intends, next season, to show our 
grand pschutt how royally she can keep 
open house méme en pleine République. 
After the déjeuner de rigueur at the Con- 
tinental, the happy couple started for 
the Isle of Wight, where they purpose 
spending the honeymoon prior to return- 
ing to London for the season. 
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From the Marquis de la Bafouade, General 
Post Office, St. Martin's-le-Grand, to the 
Marquise de la Bafouade, Ambassador's 
Hotel, S.W. 

May 2, 1905. 

MApaME LA Marguisz,—Knowing what 
you do about yourself, you will not be 
surprised to hear that, when I left the 
hotel and you this morning, I left both 
without the remotest intention of re- 
turning to either. 

Until last Friday, I fully believed that 
you were what you represented yourself 
to be—a millionaire. Under that im- 
pression I married you; and under that 
impression I have spent upon your worth- 
less person £1,300 of my hardly-earned 
gains at écarté. You were more clever; 
you kept all your ready money in your 
pocket. 

But when, after putting off so per- 
sistently my tender inquiries about your 
fortune, you positively refused to allow 
me to accompany you to your “solici- 
tor’s” last Friday, and, upon my insisting, 
“‘ preferred” not to go at all, I began to 
smell a rat. 

Naturally enough, I employed a de- 
tective. 

Result—that there are two Mrs. Pud- 
vines of Leeds now living, once widows. 
One was the wife of a publican in Brig- 
gate, and is now my wife—that’s you. 
The other was the wife of a millionaire, 
and is now the Viscountess Rattler— 
c'est une autre affaire ! 

Well, I made a mistake. Having won 
£2,000 hard cash one night, I determined 
to turn respectable, and invest it in hook- 
ing a big matrimonial fish, and for once 
I overreached myself. 

One comfort is, that you will have to 
pay the hotel bill, which I believe is 
vathey heavy. Another is, that I have 
found you out in time, and have still a 
hundred or two left to start again with. 

The heavy trunks that belong to me 
will sell for something ; they are good 
solid leather. So also will the flour-bags 
with which they are filled. So you can’t 
say that I left you entirely without 
resources. 

Of course, I took the precaution to 
remove my own personal effects petit a 
petit. You remember how often my 
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poor “tailor” had to call last week with 
my “new uniforms,” which never were 
“ quite a fit!” 
Receive my blessing, and believe me 
to be, 
Your unfortunate husband, 


MARQUIS DE LA BAFOUADE. 


P.S.—Recollect that if J have swindled 
you, you have swindled me. Besides, if 
you do put the police on my track, I defy 
them to recognise me. As I am dressed 
now, my own mother wouldn’t know 
me! 


From the Marquise de la Bafouade, Am- 
bassadoyr’s Hotel, S.W., to Hercules Snooks, 
Esq., Snooks Hall, Abingdon, Oxon. 

May 2, 1905, 

My pEAREST Mr. Snooks,-—I write to 
you in despair. My husband (the sup- 
posed millionaire) has turned out to be 
not only an adventurer, but a common 
swindler. 

After making me pay for everything 
we have had until the present day—a'ter 
losing the whole of my large fortune at the 
gaming table—he has fled the country. He 
has left me here without a penny. Our 
bill here is very nearly one hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

You loved me once. Need I say more? 
Pray, pray come up by the next train to 
rescue me from this fearful position. 
Delay would be fatal. If you are here 
to-morrow all may yet be well. If not 
the exposure will kill 

Your weeping, 
ARABELLA. 


P.S.-—Fool that I was to entrust my all 
to him, on the faith of his “ Brazilian 
Estates!” Fool, root that I was to 
reject the love of the best, the dearest, 
the most respectable of men, however 
tempting might have been the prospect 
of converting the poor heathen negroes in 
Brazil ! 


From Hercules Snooks, Esq., to the Marquise 
de la Bafouade. 


May 3, 1905. 
My pear Marguise,—Your letter just 
received has shocked me beyond the 
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power of words to express. In order to 
relieve your present trouble, and to 
enable you to tide over until your 
friends can take you in, I forward a 
draft (uncrossed) for £500 by the hands 
of a trusty servant. 

To do this, I shall have to give up 
many luxuries ; for, although I am pretty 
well off, 1 have, alas! no estates in 
Brazil to fall back upon. But I act 
as my heart (which bleeds for you) 
dictates. 

I must, however, abstain from coming 
to see you. My principles are—thank 
Heaven !—stronger than my inclination. 
I must refrain from exposing myself to 
your fatal fascinations, aslong as you are 
the wedded wife of another ! 


Yours in sorrow, but always truly, 


HERCULES SNOOKS. 


From Miss Priscilla Howler, Marah 
Lodge, Leamington, to the Prince Dullah 
Baffoo Ahd, Temperance Hotel, John 
Street, Leamington. 


January 10, 1906. 


DEAR PRINCE AND FELLOW-WORKER,— 
For three days and three nights I have 
prayerfully considered your proposal of a 
matrimonial union between us. I have, 
moreover, weighed, from a more worldly 
point of view, the arguments for and 
against such a step. 

The disadvantages are obvious. I am 
a good deal older than you; your com- 
plexion is (to say the least) swarthy, 
and, according to your confession, you 
are not blessed with a fixed income. 

But your fervid eloquence in pleading 
the cause of the Abyssinian mission for 
the conversion of the benighted heathen 
of the Soudan, the testimony in your 
behalf of the ministers of my denomi- 
nation, our common Christianity, and 
your royal rank—all are in your favour. 
I yearn to be labouring in the Soudan. 
The £100,000 I possess does much in 
England; what would it not accom- 
plish in the Soudan ? 

Therefore, as I could not carry out 
my nuissionary vocation, except as your 
wife, I consent to marry you, and to 








A terrible scene followed. 
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entrust to your care my happiness and 
my fortune. 
Your attached Friend, 
PrisciLLA How.er. 


From the Marquis de la Bafouade, 1091, 
Pentonville Road, E.C., to the Marquise 
de la Bafouade, 31, Crux Road, 
Bayswater, W. 

January 11, 1906 

My peEAREST Wire,—Ever since I left 
you I have been wretched. Misfortunes 
have crowded upon me. I have suffered 
agonies of remorse. My life is a burden 
to me. 

I hear you are very poor. No doubt 
the preceding paragraph applies equally 
to you. 

If, then, your life is a burden to you, as 
it is to me (I mean, of course, as mine is 
to me), join me here to-morrow. This is 
my plan. 

I have purchased a bottle of lauda- 
num. On your side you do the same. 

We will cine together comfortably, 
and for the last time, in my little room. 
Then comfortably, and for the last time, 
we will retire to the conjugal couch. 

And then, we will mutually forgive 
each other all our sins, drink off our 
respective bottles of laudanum, and 
meet a peaceful and painless death in 
each other’s arms. Verdict: Overdose of 
opiate. 

If this suggestion smiles upon you, 
reply (if your means permit) by tele- 
gram. I will then proceed to order a 
succulent repast—for the last time ! 

I have bought an ounce bottle to 
make sure. You had better dothe same. 
TI, at all events, would not expose you, 
dearest, to the slightest chance of 
awaking alone in the next world. 

Your affectionate Husband, 
MARQUIS DE LA BAFOUADE. 


Telegvam from the Marquise to the 
Marquis. 
January 12, 1906, 9.10 A.M. 
Letter just received. Proposal most 
sympathetic to my state of mind. Agree 
joyfully. Will purchase necessary imme- 
diately. Will be with you at seven 
to-night. 
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Extract from “ The Daily Telegraph,” 
February 21, 1906. 


County oF Lonpon SEssIoNs, 
February 20. 


ExTRAORDINARY Case.—Alphonse 
Duval (alias ‘“‘ Marquis de la Bafouade,” 
“Prince Dullah Baffoo Ahd of Abys- 
sinia,” &c. &c.), aged fifty-two, and 
Arabella Duval (alias ‘‘ Marquise de la 
Bafouade”) his wife, aged thirty-seven, 
weie indicted on a variety of counts, 
including obtaining money on false pre- 
tences, obtaining goods and lodging by 
fraud, illegally pawning, inciting to 
commit suicide, etc. It appeared that in 
the early days of last month, each of the 
prisoners, having a chance of contract- 
ing an advantageous marriage on the 
death of the other, purchased a bottle of 
laudanum with the ostensible object of 
seeking death in the other's arms. 
Each, however, had largely diluted the 
opiate with coloured water; so_ that 
when they woke from a deep sleep, 
they found that they had mutually 
intended to murder each other. A ter- 
rible scene followed, in consequence of 
which the female prisoner gave her 
husband in charge. Before the magis- 
trate she accused him of grievously 
assaulting her in order to obtain posses- 
sion of a letter in which he incited her 
to commit suicide. He had succeeded 
in destroying the letter; but the magis- 
trate remanded him for inquiries. The 
publicity attached to this case brought 
up a host of witnesses from all parts of 
the country as to the fraudulent career 
of both parties ; and the result was that 
the magistrate caused the wife to be 
arrested, and fully committed both for 
trial. The jury yesterday found both 
prisoners guilty. His lordship, after 
commenting severely upon the infamous 
conduct of these clever swindlers, said 
that, although they had not been pre- 
viously convicted in this country, in 
view of the murderous intent of the 
incitement to suicide he found it impos- 
sible to pass upon them a less severe 
sentence than that of five years’ penal ser- 
vitude, to be followed by three years’ 
police supervision. 


THE PRINCE OF EVIL. 


By GEORGE DENNISSON. 


“Tt is the devil’s part to suggest; it is ours not to consent.”—St. AuGusTINE. 


E are fully aware that in writing 
an article about the Prince of 


Evil, we are running a certain 
risk, for there are many people who 


think that to 
write or talk 
upon such a 
subject is a 
crime; while, 
on the other 
hand, there 
are equally as 
many people 
who would 
think nothing 
of going to 
a fancy-dress 
ball dressed 
up to repre- 
sent the 
Prince of 
Darkness. 
Even a great 
actor like the 
late Sir 
Henry Irving 
had no fear 
of represent- 
ing Mephi- 
stopheles 
upon the 
stage, and, 
what is more, 
made a great 
success in the 
part. And 
this brings us 
to our ques- 
tion, and we 
ask it with 
just as much 
reverence as 


may be required, “What is the devil 


really like?” 


Nearly all the great minds of Christen- 





THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 
‘Get thee behind Me, Satan.”’ 


dom have attempted to solve this riddle, 
and while Milton imagines a fine, hand- 
some, youth wit practicable wings, 
Goethe creates the hook-nosed, cada- 


verous Mephi- 
stophelean 
creature so 
much in 
favour at car- 
nivals. Be- 
sides this, 
there are 
hundreds of 
books, _pic- 
tures, and 
prints de- 
picting his 
majesty in 
almost as 
many differ- 
ent disguises 
as there are 
stars in the 
sky. Heisa 
roaring lion, 
a snake, a 
ferocious 
bear, a mon- 
strous  bat- 
like monster, 
a cloven- 
hoofed satyr; 
and, if all the 
accounts be 
true, he is a 
quick-change 
artist of first- 
rate ability. 
During the 
last hundred 
years or so 
we have no 


record of the devil making any appear- 


ance upon earth, and it really seems as 


if he has ceased his visits entirely, 
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and to some it must be a matter of 
regret that we shall never see him again. 
But it was not so very long ago that 
he used to walk and talk, and appear 
to pretty well everybody. He used 
to pop in at all sorts of inconvenient 
moments, just when people were sitting 
down to tea, or out on hunting excur- 
sions, and we can almost imagine people 
saying, “Oh,here he isagain! Can't we 
get away from this fellow anywhere?” 
He used to make himself a general nui- 
sance in those days, intruding himself 
unasked, and simply would not be snubbed. 
For instance, it is recorded of Martin 
Luther that once, when busy in hisstudy, 
the devil paid hima call and commenced 
bothering the great Protestant in the 
usual fashion. Mr. Luther was not a 
man to put up with that kind of thing ; 
and as the devil persisted in his an- 
noyance the burly Martin was under the 
painful necessity of throwing the ink-pot 
at him, whereupon he went away. 
It will be noticed, also, that Beelzebub 
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THE LINCOLN DEVIL. 


acquainted with the history and cha- 
racter of that delightful monarch, cannot 
say that the devil did not perform a 
benevolent act to mankind sometimes. 


A CURIOUS OLD PRINT SHOWING THE DEVIL OF AVARICE AND HIS 


VICTIMS. THE 
QUITE MASTFRLY, 


was generally very kindly disposed to 
royalty, and the legend runs that in the 
shape of Herne the Hunter, of Windsor 
Forest, he almost worried King Henry 
VIII. into his grave ; and anyone who is 





DRAWING OF 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN’S NOSE IS 





Nobody seems to know nowadays pre- 
cisely where the devil lives, although for 
a long time it was thought that Mount 
Pilatus, in Switzerland, was his per- 
manent place of residence; and the 
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THE DEMON OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 











mountain derives its name from the story 
of Pontius Pilate,who was supposed to 
have gone there, and finding the old gen- 
tleman himself in possession, entered into 
a friendly compact with him. And such 
were the awful noises these two used to 
make at night, that, almost up to a 
hundred years ago, not a native of 
Switzerland would set foot on the moun- 
tain-side. But some brave person did it 
at last, and found that the mysterious 
noises were nothing more than the 
harmless wind moaning and whistling 
through the rocky crags ; and now Mount 
Pilatus has a fine hotel built on its 
summit. . 

On looking at the works of artists on 
this subject, we find them just as varie- 
gated as the written accounts ; some are 
very fine indeed, while others are irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. But of all artists 
who have ever attempted to depict the 
horrors of hell, and every kind of demon, 
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THE GREAT DIS. 


From Gustave Doré's powerful illustration in Dante's ‘ Inferno.” 








imp, and devil, there has been none to 
equal the power of Gustave Doré, an 
artist who revelled in the fantastic and 
supernatural, but who failed dismally 
when he tried to represent real life. 
Sweet fairy. tales, stories of mystery, 
the cruelties of Dante, or the majesty of 
Milton—Doré could depict them all. But 
it was as an artist of the infernal that 
Doré was at his best. Take, for in- 
stance, the illustration from “ Orlando 
Furioso” reproduced on page 346, in which 
an astounding variety of demoniacal 
forms are represented; and who can forget 
that extraordinary picture in the “ Doré 
Dante” of the great Dis? But, of 
course, Doré was not the only artist who 
painted his majesty’s portrait, and a very 
effective picture is the one by Jean Paul 
Laurens, showing how the Prince of 
Darkness appeared to Dr. Faust in the 
form of a monstrous bear. This picture 
is painted in a masterly manner; but it 
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vagaries in those 
days. The “Re- 
visioners” have 
abolished hell, but 
when Sir Henry 
Irving played in 
“Faust” at the 
Lyceum, he did 
his best in the 
remarkable scene 
upon the Brocken 
to show what it 
might have been, 





THE DISAP- 
POINTED THIEF. 
A lithograph 

drawn a hun- 

dred years ago, 

representing a 

rather unusual 

kind of devil. 

A weird con- 

ception by an 

unknown artist. 


is curious to 
note that Dr. 
Faust is not 
very greatly 
surprised at the 
apparition. He 
merely looks 
round, whereas 
one would 
naturally ex- 
pect him to 
jump up, push 
the table over, 
reach for the 
poker, and 
shout for help. 
But he doesn’t. 
On the whole, 
this picture 
fully bears (this 
is not a pun, 
dear reader) “= 


out our theory THIS PICTURE REPRESENTS THE MOST POPULAR IDEA OF HIS SATANIC 


that they were MAJESTY, MEPHISTOPHELES, THE JOLLY COMPANION, ALWAYS READY 
used to the old FOR A SPREE AND A SONG. 


gent leman’s Drawn by the well-known German artist, Lietzen Mayer. 
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A WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF DEVILS AND GOBLINS. 


By Gustave Doré, 


Taken from Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” 





ANOTHER POWERFUL DE- 
SIGN BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


Showing the devils with forks 
and tails all complete. From 
Dante's ‘‘ Inferno,"’ 


and neither Dante nor 
Doré ever had a more 
ghastly, lurid, appalling 
vision. 

That Walpurgis Night 
revel, weird, fantastic, 
grim, ghastly, yet pic- 
turesque beyond descrip- 
tion, revealed Mephisto- 
pheles at the very apex 
of his mad wickedness. 
Revelling in those unholy 
antics, he stalked and 
hobbled about the stage, 
caressing foul goblins 
and repulsive apes, 
calling legions of spirits 
with a word, and dis- 
missing them with an 
imperious gesture, and 
at last standing amidst 
lurid flames and utter 
desolation, alone, trium- 
phant, devilish. 
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In playing the part of the fiend, Sir 
Henry made him limp. ‘“ Why is he a 
lame demon?” the audience asked. All 
we know is that Goethe says he was; all 
we are confident of is that he is often 
played in Germany with a club-foot ; 
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himself had been driven cowering from 
Margaret’s presence by the uplifted cross. 

An amusing story is told of an actor 
who once took the part of Mephisto- 
pheles when the Italian Opera Com- 
pany produced “ Faust” at the Theatre 





SATAN AT THE GATES OF HADES. 
Faithfully representing Milton’s idea of the Devil. 


and, in the original, does not Siebel say 
when he accosts Mephistopheles, 


‘“‘ The fellow limps a little on one foot !"’ 


No audience ever heard a more per- 
fectly inhuman laugh of triumph in its 
infernal cynicism than that given by 
Sir Henry Irving as Mephistopheles when 
the lovers meet in the garden after he 


Drawn by Gustave Doré. 


Royal, Dublin. He neglected to try the 
size of the trap door by which he was 
supposed to descend into the infernal 
regions. His figure was too large for 
the opening, and at the supreme moment 
he discovered he could not get down 
above his waist. To heighten the awk- 
wardness of the situation, and relieve 
the strained feelings of the audience, 
one of the gods in the gallery, in a 
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is a tomb, formerly, no. doubt, enriched 
with gold and gems, as well as figures 
of the saints, but by the hands of 
Cromwell’s soldiers so completely 
stripped and mutilated that. the plain 
rectangular stonework alone remains 
at the present day. This tomb must 
have claimed a large amount of venera- 
tion in former times, for in the pave- 
ment stone at its western end is a dip 
or hollow worn by the feet of those 
who in passing it made a genuflection. 

The position of the Lincoln Devil 
may in some way be connected with 
this shrine below him, otherwise there 
appears to be no reason why he should 
have been perched in this particular 


A CARICATURE PUB- 
LISHED WHEN NAPO- 
LEON WAS TERRORISING 
EUROPE, AND SHOWING 
CONCLUSIVELY HOW 
NAPOLEON WAS REARED 
BY SATAN, 


rich Irish brogue, ex- 
claimed, “ RBegorra ! 
hell’s full.” 

The Lincoln Devil is 
pretty well known all 
over the world, by 
means both of photo- 
graphs and plaster 
casts, the latter finding 
a ready sale among 
American visitors. He 
is nota pleasing object 
to look at, having an 
enormous head with a 
grotesquely repulsive 
‘expression, and big 
ears. One leg is drawn 
up and crossed over 
the other. The figure 
is only about one foot 
in height, and is placed 
in the apex formed by 
two arches springing 
from one of the capi- 
tals of the pillars in 
the Lady Choir, to 


the east of the altar. 4 powERFUL PAINTING, SHOWING A TRULY FEARFUL APPARI- 
Slightly on his left TION, REPRESENTING MEPHISTO APPEARING TO DR. FAUST 
hand and below him IN ONE OF HIS NUMEROUS DISGUISES. 


on the floor of this choir By the famous French painter, Jean Paul Lauréns. 
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‘The curse of hell upon it! 
Now music wild, hellish, infernal and then mad !” 


THE LATE SIR HENRY 
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Vanish ! 


IRVING AS MEPHISTOPHELES. 


From the drawing by T. Bernard Partridge. 


spot. In this way he is unique ; there are 
no other figures placed in corresponding 
positions above the other capitals. 
Strangely enough, this particular devil 
seems to have no history. Who carved 
him, who placed him in his exalted posi- 
tion, and why he was placed there, are 
all questions the answers to which are 
lost in the past. It may be that he is 


the outcome of some monkish jest, or 
that his features broadly burlesque those 
of some high personage against whom 
an artistic brother bore a grudge, for we 
know that the ornamentation of churches 
and old buildings often afforded the 
clerics of the day opportunities for satire, 
revenge or burlesque. 

Of course, rightly, the devil should be 
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the most repulsive subject when depicted 
‘n literature or art. But, strangely 
enough, he is often the most fascinat- 
ing; and many great painters, authors, 
and poets have tried their hands at him 
upon some occasion or another; and 
consequently we have all these bewilder- 
ing, conflicting portrayals and accounts. 
But he is always fascinating, always 
interesting to read about, and stories 
concerning the supernatural are always 
sure of a great popularity. "Tis true, 
that sometimes devils or like horrors 
are seen nowadays, but the idea has 
fallen into disrepute ; as a rule, in these 
times when a man commences to see 
devils his comrades hasten for a basin of 
cold water and a sponge. 

But after all the hundreds of accounts, 
books, pictures, legends, sculptures, and 
so on, the fact remains that not a single 
person to-day can tell us what the devil is 
really like. Amongst all the guesses the 
strangest, the most unusual and extra- 
ordinary version is Miss Marie Corelli’s, 
who, in “ The Sorrows of Satan,” describes 
him as a noble prince, who goes about 
lamenting the fact that the Christians 
will not suffer him to do them any good ! 





The Creator of all things could not, 
some maintain, have brought into exist- 
ence what is really bad. It is entirely 
a matter of comparison, of comparative 
goodness. The same may be said of 
the human creators of things of evil. 
Take the drawings of Mr. Sime for 
instance. How horribly ugly many of 
his demons are, and yet, examined more 
closely, there is something of beauty even 
in the most horrid of them. To start 
with, a good drawing can never be 
unbeautiful, and when Mr. Sime essays 
anything, of which we have seen the 
original, his drawing is always good. 
When, as is so often the case, he puts 
before us something without an original, 
we can only conclude that his lines 
follow faithfully the conception formed 
in his own mind. He has given us many 
devils or things that deserve to be called 
devils, causing the hair of the multitude 
to stand on end, and if Mr. Tom Browne 
is to be believed, on some occasions 
frightening even himself. That the 
genial T. B. could, if he liked, bring into 
existence a host of black and white 
demons of terrific aspect, is clearly shown 
by the accompanying drawing. 


From a sketch by 1om Browne, drawn at the Langham Sketch Club. 











WHERE SHAKESPEARE SLEEPS. 















oe IVE in? Yes, if I had a grain of 
sense, I would give in; but I 
haven’t, and I can’t, so there’s 
an end of it.” 

James Boynton spoke the words to 
himself, and then let his head drop into 
his hand. His fingers moved nervously, 
delicately, round the temples, as if to 
measure{the dimensions of his brains, to 
convince himself that the want of sense 
to which he had just alluded was a 
physical shortcoming over which he had, 
and could have, no control. 

Outside, a cow began to low in a long 
melancholy “moo”; the cry was taken 
up by others, prolonged into a wail, like 
the sweeping of a hurricane through a 
forest. 

‘‘My God, what can I do?” he cried, 
with the air of a man almost driven to 
distraction. He rose to his feet and 
began to peep through the window. 
Forty or fifty head of cattle were 
congregated round an empty trough, the 
sides of which were cracking and warping 
with the heat. Beyond himself there 
was no human being in sight, but James 
Boynton appeared to be ashamed to face 
the dumb cattle. He did not think they 
were dumb just then; for every “moo” 
was an appealing cry that went to his 
heart. They wanted water and he had 
no water to give them. The whole 
catastrophe had come upon him suddenly 
but—unless he would “give in”—irre- 
vocably. He was not really a stubborn 
man, and, had he only his own interests 
to consider, he would, as he had often 
said, have let the whole place “ go to the 
devil.” But there was Sally to be con- 
sidered, and for Sally’s sake he must hold 
out to the last gasp. 

Seven years before he and his brother 
William, that is, Sally’s father, had 
bought up the three thousand odd acres 
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THE BENDING OF THE STREAM. 


By T. M. KENNEDY. 


that composed the little valley of the 
Susagua. There was no scarcity of water 
then. From the top of the neighbouring 
hills a stream strong enough to turn a 
mill had come bubbling past his very 
door, even in the height of the dry 
season. The flocks and herds of the 
brothers Boynton increased and multi- 
plied. It was a circumstance that added 
greatly to the awkwardness of James 
Boynton’s position that his brother had 
died just as the trouble began. A syndi- 
cate, or trust, had bought up all the 
neighbouring land, including the hills, 
and made overtures to him for the 
purchase of the Susagua valley. Had 
there been no Sally he might, for the 
sake of peace, have struck a bargain at 
the time, but his niece was not yet of an 
age to be consulted on such matters, and 
until she had grown into a woman he 
considered it his duty to hold on. 
Wherefore—that is, when his refusal to 
sell was seen to be beyond all doubt— 
the head of the great syndicate waxed 
exceeding wroth, and swore a western 
oath that he would freeze Jim Boynton 
into beggary. But at the time James 
did not take much heed of the threat. 
It was only when the water of the 
Susagua began to grow less that he 
began to suspect the magnate’s meaning ; 
it was only when it ceased altogether 
that he knew. 

Half-way down the slope of the hill 
was an immense bowl-like hollow, which 
might at one time have been the crater 
of a volcano, and into this natural 
reservoir the syndicate had now directed 
the water of the stream that represented 
at least eighty per cent. of the value of 
James Boynton’s land. 

Without a moment’s delay he began a 
suit in the high court of the State, and 
at the same time sank a well ina hollow 





near the corral. The supply of 
water obtained, however, was 
only trivial, and he had to get 
rid of the greater part of his 
stock at an immense sacrifice. 

As if to make fun of his 
difficulties, the syndicate, whilst 
successfully putting all kinds 
of obstacles in the way of a 
speedy hearing of the process, 
began irrigation works on their 
own land; so that whilst on 
one side of the ridge the 
country presented the verdant 
aspect of an English meadow 
in May, on the other the sur- 
face was parched to the colour 
of brick. To make matters 
worse, Boynton, with an almost 
childish faith in the erratic 
rainfall of the valley, had 
broken up the half of his land, 
and now fifteen hundred acres 
of young wheat were withering 
into death before his eyes. 

For a while he listened to 
the plaintive cries of the cattle 
with growing uneasiness and 
then, putting on a resolute air, 
he took a repeating rifle from 
the rack and passed out of the 
house. 

“‘[ will put the poor beasties 
out of their pain,” he said. He 
was about to fire the first shot 
when he saw a big wheeled 
buggy coming along the rough 
road that led from the entrance 
of the valley to the house. It 
seemed as if he were going 
to have visitors, he thought; and yet 
who in the wide world would be likely to 
visit him? He dropped the rifle beside 
the windlass of the now useless well and 
watched the approach of the vehicle. 
After five minutes’ persistent watching he 
put up his hand to his forehead once 
more, and closed his eyes experimentally, 
as if accusing them of playing tricks upon 
his troubled brain. When he opened 
them he knew there was no illusion. 
The buggy was near enough for him to 
be able to distinguish the outlines of 
two girls, two young girls, as he judged 
by the eager vivacity of the figures. He 
No. 40. July, 1906. 
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“How dare you?” he said. 


was in a maze, and for the first time in 
his life he began to realise the possible 
pleasures of a fainting fit. The cows were 
mooing and the girls were coming. For the 
moment he could only look upon the latter 
as animals who would be sure to add to 
his distress. Like the cattle, they would 
want water, and he had none to give them. 

For himself he had been for several 
days content with such moisture as a 
few stray melons afforded, but these were 
nearly gone now, and 

The buggy drove into the yard anda 
young girl, attired in New York finery, 
jumped lightly to the ground. 
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“ Dear uncle,” she said, rushing up to 
him with outstretched arms. “I am 
Sally!” 

He had not seen her for eight years, 
and only knew her by the timbre of her 
voice. He began to blame himself for 
not having told her something of the 
truth. Ever since the beginning of the 
trouble he had supplied her plentifully 
with money, even exaggerating her 
father’s liberality in this regard. She 
would, he thought with poignant regret, 
be looking upon herself as a great 
heiress at the very moment when the 
remainder of her fortune was withering 
for want of water, and the only beasts she 
owned were dying of thirst. The original 
purchase money of the land had exhausted 
all the combined resources of himself and 
his brother,so that to stock the land they 
had been obliged to raise a loan on 
mortgage. Up to the present, by great 


efforts, he had been able to pay the 
interest ; but—— 


“Dear uncle, don’t you know me? I 
am Sally!” 


He roused himself a little, and kissed 


her on both cheeks. He shook hands 
with the maid,as if she were a person he 
had known before. He showed them 
into the principal room of his house 
which, for mere distraction’s sake, he had 
always kept clean. Then he turned away 
abruptly and seizing the rifle once more 
sent a bullet into the brain of the old ox 
that had helped to train the whole of his 
team. Sally rushed out frantically. 

“Uncle, are you mad? What are you 
doing?” she cried hysterically. 

“] must put them out of their pain— 
there is no water,” he answered sadly. 

She led him into the house, and, with 
feminine persistence, made him tell the 
whole story. 

* * * * * 

James Boynton had scarcely known the 
meaning of the word vindictiveness, but 
he began to realise something of its 
significance when, in connection with the 
new irrigation works, the syndicate con- 
structed a sluice which, by the mere twist 
of a wheel, would turn the Susagua 
valley from absolute barrenness into 
fertility. He had had many temptations 
in regard to that sluice, but it had been 
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guarded night and day with the vigilance 
of a fortress on the Rhine, and no oppor- 
tunity that he could summon up the 
spirit to take advantage of had so far 
come in his way. Sally’s spirit was of 
another kind. 

Just as darkness had begun to fall 
upon the valley she crept up along the 
path leading to the outlet from the 
reservoir. So far she had not unpacked 
her trunks, and, feeling reckless, she 
retained the costume she had assumed 
for the purpose of doing honour to her 
uncle. Her appearance was more like 
that of a lady passing from one room to 
another in a New York mansion, than of 
a girl intent on a desperate enterprise in 
a Kentucky valley. 

It was not until she had actually 
turned the wheel and the waters in a 
hungry flood had begun to flow over the 
thirsty land of the valley, that she began 
to realise the full significance of what 
she had done. 

Her hands were yet on the wheel when 
she found herself’ rudely pushed on one 
side. She could have screamed, only 
that screaming would be beneath the 
dignity of one who was engaged in such 
a heroic enterprise as hers. 

“How dare you—how dare you?” he 
cried, grasping her fiercely by her right 
arm, whilst he held up his own right 
hand in a menacing attitude. Her 
answer was entirely unexpected. 

“You are a thief,” she said. 

“It is you who are the thief.” 

She could see his face now, and he 
seemed too absurdly young to be in such 
a rage. 

‘*] have stolen nothing,” she said. 

“You have stolen the syndicate’s 
water—you are stealing it now.” 

Of a sudden it seemed to dawn upon 
him that the wealth he had undertaken 
to guard was still flowing away. He 
started towards the wheel, but with a 
strength of which he believed her entirely 
incapable, she, in turn, took him by the 
arm and dragged him away. 

““Who are you?” she asked, in a tone 
that would brook no denial. 

‘‘Gerald Brookes,” he answered, half 
unconsciously. 

“Ah, the son of the syndicate boss! 
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Your father has robbed my uncle of 
three-quarters of his fortune; he has 
robbed him of the waters of the Susagua ; 
he has robbed my dead father, and he 
has made me a pauper!” 
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the beauty of her face. He had rushed 
down so recklessly on hearing the roar of 
the waters that he had eyes for nothing 
beyond the sluice; he was incapable of 
distinguishing between a Diana and a 


“Will you allow me to apologise?” he said. 


Angry as she was, she could not help 
the melancholy intonation that became 
almost querulous as she spoke the last 
words. 

It was now his turn to look at her, 
and he appeared to be almost awed by 


Bowery rough. But as he looked at her, 
the whole aspect of things changed—she 
did not seem like a girl that could be 
in the wrong. 

“Tell me what you mean?” he said, 
rather humbly. 


E—2 
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“Let the water run—my father’s river— 
and I will tell you,” she answered. 

It was dark now, but he took off his 
hat and bowed. 

Then she told him the whole story as 
she had just heard it from her uncle. 

Though she had not dwelt upan the 
circumstance, and she herself had scarcely 
understood the bearing of the case, he 
was able to read between the lines, and 
to understand the heroic attitude taken 
by James Boynton. It was with a 
humiliating sense of being entirely in 
the wrong that he said good-bye to her. 
He scarcely noticed that, while the two 
were walking side by side along the 
slope of the hill, the Susagua valley was 
filling with water. That was nothing; 
he had just come from the university, and 
had elected to begin his business career 
as guardian of the sluice; but now he 
had lost faith in the sluice and lost faith 
in his father. 

It was not until the whole of the 
Susagua valley had quenched its thirst 
from the reservoir that he turned back 
the wheel. 

In the meantime Sally Boynton had 
crept back into the house. She found 
her uncle sitting disconsolately in the 
most obscure of all the rooms with a 
handkerchief tied round his ears. Hecould 
not shut out the troubled thoughts that 
had for long deprived him of sleep, but he 
was able, by a simple mechanical process, 
to free himself from the dying moans of 
the cattle. At that moment he thought 
more of them than of his niece; she at 
least would live—they would die a 
torturing death. He knew everyone of 
them, each distinguishing feature, every 
spot and bar and stripe and patch—and 
now they were dying of thirst ! 

The picture was so vivid that he could 
no longer withstand it, and he dragged 
the handkerchief from his ears. 

But not a single “moo” could he hear. 
Were they all dead, then? He held the 
rifle in his hand as he opened the door, 
but in such a-nerveless grasp that the 
first note of the whip-poor-will might 
cause it to fall to the ground. The 
weapon actually did drop when he 
found himself face to face with—Sally. 

“You dear old uncle, come with me 
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to see things,” she said, taking him 
affectionately by the arm. 

Slowly they descended to the lower 
part of the valley, where the cattle had 
already betaken themselves. The corral 
was inundated with water, the lowing 
had ceased, the beasts were wallowing 
in the flood, and James Boynton thought 
of the poor old creature he had shot. It 
seemed a miracle, but Sally led him on 
and showed him further wonders. The 
wheat-field was drinking up _ giant 
draughts of the native Susagua, and the 
harvest for that year at least was 
assured. 

More than once during the next few 
weeks James Boynton had hinted to his 
niece the advisability of a word or two 
of explanation, but the most that Sally 
would do in this direction was to point 
to the blades of wheat that were shooting 
up with incredible rapidity. The prospect 
was certainly cheering, but James 
Boynton was afraid. He did not think 
it possible that such a transformation in 
the affairs of the’ Susagua valley could 
have taken place without some impending 
difficulty. Unless the syndicate, by some 
miracle, had changed its spots, the 
leopard would pounce down upon the 
valley of the Susagua. 

But Sally was full of good humour, 
and pranced about the house and the 
valley like a colt let loose from the 
stables. She danced, polkas with her 
uncle, and jigs with her maid. Or, to 
be a little more precise, with her com- 
panion and school-fellow, who had 
chosen to play the véle of maid on the 
occasion. There was something in young 
Mr. Brookes’ eyes as he parted from her 
on the night of the encounter that made 
her dream dreams. ‘The story her uncle 
had told her had given her a healthy 
horror of the senior Brookes, but as for the 
younger one, the boy who at first, with 
flashing eyes, had borne down upon her 
as if she were a burglar, and presently 
had parted from her with a dozen 
apologies on his lips, and a thousand in 
his face, she could not allow herself to 
think badly of him. 

James Boynton did not know what to 
think, but he was certain of one thing ; 
the advent of his niece, the daughter of 
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his brother William, had brought luck to 
the valley, had saved the lives of his 
cattle; and the best thing he could do 
would be to leave her to finish the good 
work she had begun. 

He had afterwards great reason to 
congratulate himself upon this decision. 

Sally and her companion started out 
one morning towards the syndicate 
sluice. The companion’ expected 
nothing ; Sally, possibly, might have 
expected something. At any rate, she 
did not look very surprised when she 
saw young Mr. Brookes approaching 
with his hat held high over his head and 
a deprecating look on his face. 

“Will you allow me to apologise?” 
he said; and when the words were 
spoken he looked significantly at the 
companion. ‘That discreet young woman 
went in search of flowers. 

“Why should you apologise, 
Brookes ?” asked Sally, innocently. 

‘“‘For my rudeness,” he answered, “and 
for the fact that the syndicate I represent 
did steal what belonged to your uncle, to 
yourself and to your dead father. I know 


Mr. 


all about it now, and I crave forgiveness.” 
“But do you forgive me?” she asked. 


” 


“ Remember 

“T can never forget that you made me 
feel not only a fool, but a robber,” he 
replied with great conviction. 

“Dear me, Mr. Brookes, you are 
accusing me of profound thoughts, and I 
can assure you | am the shallowest young 
person that ever came from a New York 
boarding school to the wilds of Kentucky 
County.” 

“You are the most charming young 
person that ever made the journey,” he 
said, somewhat diffidently. 

“But what would your father, Boss 
Brookes, say, if he knew the way you 
are talking to me now, the polite fashion 
in which you are conceding terms to the 
enemy? Surely the syndicate cannot so 
far forget the past as to 

“Miss Boynton, as far as the immediate 
future is concerned, I am the syndicate,” 
he answered. “It is my whole fortune, 
but such as it is——” 

“Well, such as it is?” 
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“Your uncle may become the man- 
ager ee 

“ You're surely jesting. My uncle!” 

“ Yes, on one condition, he may become 
the manager.” 

“Mr. Brookes, in spite of your father, 
I liked you when I met you first,and sg 

“ And now you love me!” 

She pulled herself up indignantly. 

“Well then, if you don’t love me,even 
now, I loved you from the first moment I 
looked into your face, and I have upset 
the whole show, the syndicate, my father, 
myself—everybody, for the sake of being 
able to have a clear conscience when I 
asked you to be my wife.” 

“ And is your conscience clear now?” 
she asked, looking at him with an 
expression in her eyes that made him 
long to take her into his arms. 

“T ask you to be my wife,” he replied. 

“Well,” she said, after a somewhat 
prolonged pause, “if my uncle undertakes 
the management of the irrigation works, 
I'll try to look after you.” 

“ Sally, you’re an angel,” he proclaimed, 
as if to an audience ; “ will you let me 
kiss you?” 

“Let us hear what my uncle says,” 
answered Sally, in a tone which, under 
the circumstances, was altogether too 
matter of fact.” 

Gerald Brookes explained the circum- 
stances to Mr. Boynton. 

“May I kiss her now?” he asked, as 
soon as he had finished. 

“It would be a sin if you didn’t,” 
replied Mr. Boynton emphatically. 

“ But I am an angel, uncle,” said Sally 
saucily. 

“Then he could hardly stop at one,” 
answered Mr. Boynton drily. 
* * * * * 

Extract from the Mark Lane Express. 
“The little valley of the Susagua has 
this season created a record in the way 
of wheat production. For every bushel 
sown sixty bushels were reaped, and the 
soil is so fertile, and the irrigation so 
perfect, that the proprietors, Messrs. 
Boynton and Brookes, are confident of 
being able to maintain this standard for 
many years to come.” 


g 





THE STORY OF A THEATRICAL 
TOUR. 


By ELLALINE TERRISS. 


ESS than twelve months ago I had 
never experienced what it was to 
make a theatrical tour. Kind 

friends in various parts of the country 
had often suggested that we should 
make a tour of the provinces, but I con- 
fess I did not regard the prospect of 
doing so in a very cheerful light. It 
appeared to me that it would le wiser 
for us to remain content with such little 
laurels as we had now in IJ.ondon than 
to stray further afield, to return perhaps 
with a shattered reputation and a very 
much depleted exchequer. 

A provincial tour is a big under- 
taking; the expenses of it would be 
enormous, and how it would result was 
of course uncertain. With ‘he business 
side of my profession I am, by the way, 
painfully ignorant. In my earlier life 
my father, and later my husband, attended 
to all the business matters for me, and I 
have signed innumerable documents 
without ever reading or understanding 
them. With contracts I am _ never 
troubled. Mr. Frohman once said tomy 
husband: “Contracts are only useful 
when people quarrel, and when we 
quarrel we will have nothing more to 
say to each other.” So contracts between 
us and our manager have ceased to exist. 
But though I know nothing about busi- 
ness, | knew enough to understand that 
our tour would cost us probably about 
£600 a week, and if people did not like 
us in the provinces the result from a 
financial and every other point of view 
would be very disastrous. However, we 
ultimately did make up our minds last 
summer to go on tour, and I could only 
console myself with the thought that 
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after all the worst that could happen 
would be failure. 

The towns we decided to visit were 
Douglas, Bradford, Dublin, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Sheffield, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Bristol. 

We received very mixed accounts as to 
the taste of the theatre-going public in 
these places, and none of them were from 
our point of view ve y encouraging. In 
one town we were told that nothing but 
melodrama paid, in another it was 
comedy that was required, in another 
anything but opera entailed certain 
failure. 

“Provincial people are very severe 
critics,” said some well-meaning but not 
very comforting friend to me. “ There 
is no use in your thinking that what 
your London audiences like, will of 
necessity please people up in the North 
of England.” I did not, as a matter of 
fact, think so in the least, though I 
naturally hoped it would. 

It took us some time to complete our 
arrangements ; we had to arrange for 
the rapid transport of an army of eighty- 
seven persons from place to place, to 
secure hotel accommodation for them in 
advance, to charter special trains, and to 
settle a hundred other details to which I 
must say I did not personally pay very 
much attention, but they kept my husband 
at work, I think, very nearly for twenty- 
four hours a day for some time. 

But at last everything was settled, and 
on a bright summer day early in Septem- 
ber we left London in a special train bound 
for Liverpool and the Isle of Man. 

On our arrival in Douglas we saw in 
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big letters, five feet in height, 
the legend “ Ellaline Terriss and 
Seymour Hicks have arrived” 
posted up in various conspicuous 
places. “I only hope,” said my 
husband to me, as we drove to 
our hotel, “that they won’t ask 
‘why ?’ to-morrow,” a speech in 
my then frame of mind that was 
anything but consolatory. 
Douglas presented a very gay 
and lively appearance, and ap- 
peared to me to be filled to 
overflowing, though the waiter 
at the hotel informed us that it 
was empty compared to what it 
had been the previous week. At 
all events, there were enough 
people in the bright little town 
to pack the theatre from top to 
bottom every night that week. 
Lord Raglan, the governor of 
the island, came one night, and 
at the end of our visit we had 
beaten all previous records in 
the way of receipts by £139. It 
was a delightful week, and at 
its conclusion I felt much less 
nervous about the sort of recep- 
tion that awaited us in the 
provinces. I donot think I ever 
played before to such lively and 
enthusiastic audiences. Jokes 
that Londoners merely smiled at 
caused roars of laughter, and a 
hastily devised reference to Mr. 
Hall Caine met with a really 
startlingly warm reception. 
The next week we went to 
Bradford. I hastened to ask 
Mr. Hart, the manager of the 
theatre, on our arrival, if the 
booking had gone on well, and 
to my joy was told that it had 
been the best since Sir Henry 
Irving’s first visit to that town. 
That was cheerful news, and 
the long queue we saw outside 
the gallery and pit doors told us 
that Bradford people were going, 
at all events, to give us, numeric- 
ally speaking, a big and what 
turned out to be a downright 
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hearty reception. What a delightful week sure. We made many new friendships 
that one we spent in Bradford was, to be and renewed many old ones. We had 
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luncheon parties every day, motor trips 
in the afternoon, and a couple of most 
enjoyable days after the grouse on the 
Yorkshire moors. The first day we 
bagged one-hundred-and-two and the 
next seventy-eight brace. 

My week at Bradford convinced me of 
the absurdity of the notion that pro- 
vincial people want a broader sort of 
entertainment than is required in London. 
Many provincial theatres are bigger than 
London houses, and this of course means 
that in the former a piece must be put 
on in rather a bigger way than in the 
latter—but that it should be made in 
any way broad or vulgar to prove attrac- 
tive is a ridiculous notion. Provincial 
people are wonderfully quick to see a 
joke, and very ready to laugh at it, and 
laugh they do very heartily, as if they 
thoroughly enjoyed it, which makes them 
such delightful people to play to. 

From Bradford we hastened to Dublin. 
Before we opened, we held a council to 
decide upon a little matter of policy. I 
was to play the part of an Irish girl, in 


which I had to sing an Irish song, and 


dance a jig, holding a shillelagh. Now, 
from what we heard, I gathered that 
possibly a Dublin audience might resent 
an English girl doing so, and the question 
was, how should we alter the song and 
dance so as to avoid the chance of giving 
offence to anyone. After a good deal of 
discussion my husband suggested my 
giving the song and dance just as I had 
given it elsewhere, omitting the shil- 
lelagh. The wisd: m of this policy was 
proved by the cordial reception which 
the song met with, though the result 
might not have been so satisfactory if I 
had appeared on the stage with a shil- 
lelagh, which a carpenter employed at 
the theatre told us would have given 
great offence. “I wouldn’t have liked it 
a bit too well merself,” he said, with 
charming simplicity and candour. 

We met with all sorts of amusing inci- 
dents during our visit to Dublin. We 
stayed at the Shelbourne Hotel, and one 
night at dinner our waiter, who was a 
very energetic mortal, dropped a couple of 
plates and broke them. “Never mind,” 
he whispered to my husband, “it’s all 
right, and it sounds like work.” On 
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another occasion we were driving on a 
jaunting-car past the Bank of Ireland. 
I asked the driver what was the name of 
the building, and he replied sorrowfully : 
“Tis the Bank of Ireland, where the 
English put all the money that they've 
taken from us.” Outside the Bank there 
are six figures, which our driver informed 
us were “the twelve Apostles.” “The 
twelve Apostles!”’ I exclaimed, “ but 
there are only six figures.” ‘ That’s so,” 
was the reply; “the rest of them must 
be dining with the Lord Lieutenant.” 
One night my husband was handing me 
out of our cab at the stage door of the 
Gaiety Theatre in Dublin, round which 
a number of people were standing who 
couldn’t get into the theatre. My husband 
was singing to himself as he gave me his 
hand, when someone among the crowd 
exclaimed: “ Faith, and if that’s the way 
he sings, I’m just as glad they refused my 
money.” Since then, whenever my hus- 
band attempts to air his voice outside the 
theatre, I remind him of this little inci- 
dent, which has the effect of immediately 
stopping him. 

I shall always cherish my pleasant 
recollections of our visit to Dublin. No- 
where did we receive a kinder or more 
generous welcome. 

From Dublin we journeyed -to New- 
castle, where we played to wildly enthu- 
siastic audiences. They encored pretty 
well every song, so that it was usually 
very nearly midnight before the curtain 
fell. On nearly every last night of our visit 
everywhere we had to make a speech 
from the stage; that is to say, my husband 
had to do so, for I absolutely refused to 
venture on an attempt to address an 
audience. I just stood beside my hus- 
band to encourage him, for he is not a 
born orator. I remember one time dear 
old Mr. Toole telling me how he began an 
address to a big audience in a Liverpool 
theatre, at the conclusion of an enor- 
mously successful visit. ‘‘ Manchester,” 
said the great comedian, extending both 
his hands towards the audience, “dear 
old Manchester will remain green in my 
memory as long as I live.” I always took 
care to whisper the name of the town 
which we were in ere my husband began 
to speak, in case he should fall into a like 
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mistake, but it was quite impossible to 
prevent him making others at times. 
Once, I recollect, he began thanking the 
“‘Company”’ for their kindness, etc. He 
had to address every audience during our 
tour, and I must say that towards the end 
the “er—er’s” in his speeches became 
much less frequent, and he had become 
really quite a ready speaker by the time 
we returned to London. But, after all, 
addressing a theatrical audience should 
not be a very nervous proceeding. They 
are the most tolerant and friendly dis- 
posed listeners it is possible to have, and 
will receive the most halting oration 
quite as warmly as the finished utterance 
of the readiest speaker. 

Bidding a reluctant and fond farewell 
to Newcastle, we started out for Edin- 
burgh, and, highly successful though our 
invasion of the provinces had been so far, 
it was not without grave misgivings that 
I looked forward to our visit to the place 
whither we were journeying in a lengthy 
special at sixty miles an hour. Edinburgh 
is associated with the names of some of 
the most distinguished actors that have 
adorned the English stage. It is a town 
of the middle ages, of great beauty— 
impressively beautiful. Its people are 
serious-minded and cultured, whose judg- 
ment on the merits of any theatrical 
performance would be likely to be formed 
in a spirit of the coldest criticism, and to 
this place we were bringing an enter- 
tainment of the lightest character, whose 
avowed object was but to amuse. Did 
Edinburgh want to be amused, that was 
the question? The crowded house that 
greeted us on our first night convinced us 
that it did, and that we were successful 
in doing so was proved by the fact that 
hundreds had to be refused admittance 
every night. A learned professor with 
his wife and family occupied the same 
seats every night in the dress circle, and 
I believe the paterfamilias enjoyed the 
performance quite as much as his family. 
We got numbers of letters from people 
who were unknown to us, telling us what 
they thought of ourselves and the piece, 
which were all too flattering and kind, 
but it was, as may be readily imagined, 
extremely gratifying to receive them. 
The success of our visit to Ediaburgh was 
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particularly pleasing because it was really 
to a great extent quite unexpected. 
From Edinburgh we went to Glasgow, 
and then to Sheffield and Manchester. 
We did splendidly at each place, and by 
this time I was quite convinced that pro- 
vincial audiences were truly the most 
appreciative people in the world to play 
to. At Leeds a little incident—or shall 
I call it accident ?—happened, which 
brought my husband into a little passage 
of arms (in print) with a well-known 
actor who had been playing at Leeds the 
week before we arrived. I must explain 
that the theatre at Leeds is a very large 
one, and whilst rehearsing there on the 
afternoon of our arrival I could not help 
thinking how very dreadful it would be 
to come to such a theatre with a small 
piece. “ It would be like playing a Jew’s- 
harp in the Albert Hall,” as my husband 
suggested. Now it so happened that the 
distinguished actor I allude to had the 
week before arrived at this great theatre 
with a small light comedy wholly un- 
suited for such a big house, and played 
to something like £20 a night in a house 
that would easily hold £400. He expe- 
rienced probably precisely the sensation 
of the gentleman in the Albert Hall with 
a Jew’s-harp, and he no doubt felt 
aggrieved and irritated. At all events, 
he gave an interview to the representatives 
of a local journal, to whom he confided 
his views on the present deplorable state 
of the British Drama. The interview 
appeared headed, “ Legs without Brains,” 
in which the actor interviewed lamented 
the fact that the public appeared to 
want nothing but the cheapest form of 
theatrical entertainment, and gave it as 
his opinion that if Hamlet was being 
played in one theatre by a first-rate 
company and an _ indifferent musical 
comedy in another by a still more in- 
different lot of actors and actresses, the 
latter would draw full houses whilst 
Hamlet would be played to empty 
benches. A great deal more was said 
to the same effect, and a wish was 
expressed that we should see the article. 
It was not a particularly courteous 
wish, and the whole article appeared to 
have been written in a fitof temper. My 
husband wrote a reply in the journal 
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that published the interview, pointing 
out that complaints of the vitiated public 
taste in theatrical entertainments always 
came from the producers of unsuccessful 
plays, which naturally discounted the 
value of their criticism. He further 
remarked that on general principles it is 
better to give 
the public 
what they cer- 
tainly want, 
than to insist 
on Offering 
them what 
they apparent- 
ly donot want, 
and concluded 
by observing 
that singing 
and dancing 
were addi- 
tions to the 
art of acting, 
and had 
always been 
recognised as 
such by the 
greatest ac- 
tors. Thus 
ended a storm 
in a tea-cup, 
and I would 
not have men- 
tioned it but 
for the fact 
that I think 
a great deal 
of humbug is 
talked by peo- 
ple who are 
always des- 
canting on the 
actor's art. | Photo by] 
am quite sure 
the public 
would crowd 
to see a really great actor like the late 
Sir Henry Irving play Hamlet, but they 
won't do so merely to observe the eccen- 
tricities of possibly a sound but not great 
player in the same part. 

The real decline of public interest in 
the drama is due not to the competition 
of musical comedy, but the absence of 
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any great personality among modern 
actors. Let us admit the truth; the 
theatre is becoming more and more a 
shop. Are we not a nation of shop- 
keepers, and do we not pride ourselves 
on the fact? And the way to make a 
shop pay is, I take it, to supply your 
customers 
with the goods 
which they 
want to buy. 
Let the man 
who talks 
about art, and 
laments the 
depraved state 
of the public 
taste, make 
quite sure that 
he is not sim- 
ply growling 
because the 
public _per- 
ceive the in- 
different char- 
acter of his 
so-called 
works of art. 
We finished 
our tour at 
Bristol, after 
playing at 
Leeds, Liver- 
pool and Bir- 
mingham. I 
need not des- 
cribe how we 
were received 
at each place ; 
suffice it to 
say that we 
seemed to fin- 
ish ourengage- 
ments all too 
quickly. Butit 
was approach- 
ing the date fixed for our opening of the 
Aldwych Theatre, and so having finished 
our final engagement at Bristol, we set 
out on our way once more to dear old 
London, bringing back with us experiences 
that I shall always cherishwith the kindest 
memory, and tryst before very long to 
renew, 
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HEN Andrew Leighton returned 
home to the village in the Fens, 
after six months’ sojourn in 


London, he believed the best things 
worth having had for ever passed out 


of his life. For he had spent the whole 
of those six months worshipping at the 
shrine of a false god, or goddess rather, 
and to her had made vain sacrifice of 
the fair first-fruits of his young love. 
The discovery of her perfidy drove him, 
wounded, to hide his miserable head in 
the solitude of the Old Brewery House, 
of which his father’s recent death had 
left him sole owner. 

But at home it was almost worse than 
in London. The ghost of the little witch, 
who had sworn for his sake to abandon 
for ever the primrose path, had a way of 
haunting the lonely room through which 
~ he had once loved to picture her coming 
and going. Her image, clad in the 
daintiest of morning gowns, nodded and 
smiled mockingly at him as he sat at 
his solitary breakfast, and came dancing 
along in the dusk to meet him, gold hair 
and white robes flowing, as he trudged 
wearily home from the office at the new 
brewery in the town. He felt at last 
that if he were to go on at all with his 
life this sort of thing must cease. 

In marriage he might hope to find 
shelter from such love-haunted solitude 
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—a {marriage of expediency, of course, 
to be entered into with very moderate 
expectations, and less subject, therefore, 
to ensuing disappointment. It remained 
for him to find someone willing to con- 
tract such an alliance; and, as the owner 
of a large house and an old-established 
brewery, he was right in anticipating 
little difficulty in his quest. 

He began to visit again among the 
neighbours in whose families the female 
element seemed always to preponderate. 
They all appeared alike to him—demutre, 
smiling maidens, equally fitted to suit 
satisfactorily the duties of the post he 
had in his gift. Yet he hesitated to 
throw the handkerchief. One day he 
rode ten miles across the fen to call on 
the new comers at the dreary vicarage, 
which, in winter, could only be approached 
on foot, and there he found her. 

He returned home almost elated. 

She was the antithesis of that which 
had before attracted him: a pale girl, 
with fair hair drawn tightly over her 
forehead, who spoke little and smiled 
rarely, bending on him when he addressed 
her the unflinching gaze of innocent grey 
eyes. With her he felt at least there 
might be rest. 

He lost no time in coming to the 
point. The threadbare parson and his 
work-worn wife shed tears of joy at the 
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prospect of such a marriage for one of 
their many daughters, who, destitute 
alike of beauty and of portions, they had 
believed hopelessly out of the matrimonial 
running. 

As for Lettice herself, she felt dazed by 
it all; but it never occurred to her to 
raise any objection. There were no 
novels among her father’s books, nor if 
there had been could she have found 
much time to read them; and she had 
never allowed her thoughts to roam in 
the direction of lovers and of love- 
making. Hence she had no preconceived 
ideals in matters of courtship,and Andrew 
discovered that he was free to dispense 
with the gallantries of the period, which, 
under the circumstances, he might have 
found oppressive. Nor did he experience 
any qualms on her behalf, believing she 
understood and  ac- 
quiesced in his attitude, 
whereas the poor little 
woman was ignorant 
of her just dues, and 
took for granted that 
all was as it should 
be. Had he not paid 
her the highest com- 
pliment one human 
being can offer to 
another? And _ she 
repaid him by a silent 
devotion which, had 
he known of it, would 
have caused him con- 
siderable embarrass- 
ment. 

Marriage produced 
comparatively little 
change in their mutual 
attitude. It was an 
amazing fact that after 
three years of the close 
companionship that 
country marriage en- 
tails each was still a 
stranger to the other’s 
inner life. 

“Has Lettice an 
inner life?”’ he would 
question, half irritably, 
as he watched her 
sometimes in her quiet 
household progress, her 
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key basket on her arm, absorbed to all 
appearance in the tiny business of house 
and garden. 

And Lettice—was she content? She 
told herself that she had every reason to 
be so, and could only wonder that tears 
would sometimes fall into the cradle as 
she stood to kiss the baby lying there 
asleep. 

“ Andrew, have you seen the man about 
the new conservatory? You said it was 
to bea birthday present, and my birthday 
will be here in three weeks.” 

It was a morning in early summer, 
and the two were sitting at breakfast. 
Through the open window came the sun- 
shine and the sound of bees at their work 
among the flowers in the garden. 

Andrew looked up from the local paper. 
“Tm afraid I'd forgotten all about it. I 


Lettice turned dead-white at sight of it, 
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will call on the builder on my way into 
town this morning ; but I must ask you 
to be content with a very modest little 
building. There seems somehow this 
year to have been more expenses than 
usual, and I am rather pressed for ready 
money.” 

He rose from the table as he finished 
speaking, and passed through the passage 
to the little room where it was his habit 
to read his letters and smoke a pipe before 
starting for his walk to the town. 

Lettice rose at the same time, and took 
up her sewing. Something in her hus- 
band’s tone made her vaguely sorry she 
had reminded him of the birthday 
present. 

A moment later a ring at the street 
door announced the arrival of the 
morning post Then the servant came in 
to clear the breakfast table. 

“‘ Were there no letters, Mary ?” 

“There were two for the master. I 
have taken them to him in his room.” 

The husband and wife were not at the 
stage of intimacy marked by community 
of correspondence, and it seldom occurred 
to her to ask him questions about his 
letters. Now she went on with her sew- 
ing, waiting until she should hear the 
shutting of the front door, which served 
as an intimation of her husband’s de- 
parture, and of her own freedom to go 
about her daily business. 

But to-day she had to wait longer than 
usual. Andrew sat on and on in his 
room, staring miserably into space. The 
air was filled with a perfume diffused by 
a letter he held in his hand. The letter 
came from the woman who had once 
dealt him a cruel blow, and contained a 
prayer for forgiveness and an entreaty for 
help in sudden poverty. 

It raised a ghost of pain that he thought 
had been laid more than three years ago; 
and with the ghost came taunting memo- 
ries Of early hopes. There was nothing 
of love left in his heart for the writer of 
the letter, but it had wakened in him a 
great yearning for something more to 
leaven his davs than the pale shadow of 
an emotion whose real presence seemed 
to have passed for ever from his life. 

If that silent girl in the next room had 
only cared for him a little, in the way 
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men and women care for each other, he 
himself might have ... But what had 
he to expect from a marriage that he had 
regarded from the first as a pis-aller. 

He roused himself to the consideration 
of the main purpose of the letter. Of 
course he must send the money asked for, 
though how he was to raise it was a diffi- 
cult question. But for his dislike of 
refusing any of Lettice’s rare requests, he 
would just now have suggested that the 
erection of the conservatory could be left 
until another year. His balance at the 
bank was lower than it had ever been 
before. Well, some way out of the diffi- 
culty might occur to him, perhaps, in the 
course of the day. Meantime he must be 
off to work, and he put the disturbing 
letter into his pocket and exchanged his 
morning jacket for a coat which hung 
behind the door, leaving the jacket lying 
on the back of hischair. Then he walked 


across the passage and looked into the 
room where his wife sat at her needle- 
work. 

“I'm going now, Lettice!” 

Lettice noticed with a throb of anxiety 


that he looked pale and worried. She 
rose and followed him to the door, and 
stood watching him till he disappeared 
round a corner of the road. With a sigh 
she turned and went back to her sewing, 
but after a few stitches the work dropped 
from her hands. If Andrew would only 
tell her things and let her share his 
worries ! 

Then it had occurred to her that he 
had shown her a rent in the lining of his 
morning coat. She would go now and 
mend it; it would be something to per- 
form even this trifling service for him ; 
and taking up her work-basket she passed 
into his room and lifted the coat from 
the chair on which it lay. 

The sort of pleasure she always experi- 
enced in handling her husband’s clothes 
was suddenly startled by her conscious- 
ness of the presence about the coat of an 
unusual perfume. What could it be? 
Had he taken to putting scent on his 
handkerchief? She dived her hand into 
the pocket, and with the handkerchief 
drew out a letter—the letter—a perfumed 
tinted tell-tale sheet covered with writing 
in a woman’s hand, 















Lettice turned dead- 
white at sight of it. The 
day seemed to have grown 
suddenly dark, and she 
moved swayingly to the 
window, the letter in her 
hand. It was some mo- 
ments before she could see 
anything but blurred lines 
on the sheet before her. 
Then the darkness lifted, 
and she read the letter. 
Uttering a cry, like a 
creature in physical pain, 
she sank on to the window 
seat and buried her face 
among the cushions. 

The first feeling to define 
itself amid the hurricane 
of her emotions was that of 
rage—fierce, blind rage— 
against Andrew—against 
the writer of the letter— 
against herself for her un- 
suspecting faith. So the 
love she had taken for 
granted had never been 
hersatall! She had sat at 
Love's table, and thought 
herself to be the guest for 
whom the meal was spread. 
She had striven to be con- 
tent with the poorness of 
the fare, believing that her 
host had offered her of his 
best. Now she knew the 
stranger had feasted there 
before her, and that she had been regaled 
with broken meats. Poor blind, un- 
questioning fool! 

Suddenly, on the lurid background of 
her anger arose a vision of her husband’s 
pale, worried face of the morning, and 
wrath gave place to a gentler emotion. 
After all, her love for him had been the 
most beautiful thing in her life. No one 
could take that from her. It gave her a 
right of possession immeasurably higher 
than that of the woman who had wronged 
him. And, strengthened by such thoughts, 
she determined that the new knowledge 
should affect as little as possible the out- 
ward conduct of her daily life. 

A little later she rose from the window 
seat, and set quietly about the usual 
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‘“* Lettice! Lettice! What does this mean?” 


duties of the household. But it was a 
terrible day to live through. She cou!d 
not for a moment get away from the cruel 
thoughts conjured up by the letter. Yet 
always foremost among these, and casting 
her own wrongs into shadow, was the 
pale image of Andrew as he had looked 
in upon her that morning. He, too, was 
unhappy, had been so, perhaps, through- 
out those three years; and that no 
intuition had discovered this to her 
indicated on her part a lamentable want 
of sympathy. Of course, she also was to 
blame. 

The thought that she could help him 
in his present difficulty occurred to her 
with a throb of relief. He had told her 
that morning when she had spoken about 
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the conservatory that he was pressed for 
money, and now there was this woman’s 
need to satisfy. She felt that this must 
be done at any cost. And at least she 
could make things easier for him by with- 
drawing her own request. Poor fellow! 
no doubt he, too, had had a trying day. 
As the time of his home-coming drew 
near, she sat awaiting him with fast- 
beating heart, her eagerness to offer her 
little sacrifice over-shadowed by the 
dread of possible explanation. His 
approaching footsteps drove every bit 
of colour from her face, and she could 
scarcely speak the words of customary 
greeting. But he was too wrapt in his 
own thoughts to notice anything unusual 
in his wife’s voice and manner. The 
two sat through their dini.er in almost 
unbroken silence. It was only after the 


cloth had been removed and the shadows 
lay thick about the room that she braced 
herself to speak. ; 
“Andrew! I have altered my mind 
about having the newconservatory. Do ,’t 
trouble to call on Giles about it.” 
Andrew lifted his head suddenly. 


He 
was sitting by the open window with a 
book in his hand making a pretence of 
reading in the summer dusk. 

“ How is this, Lettice? I thought you 
were so particularly set upon it. I had 
intended going about it to-morrow.” 

There was unmistakable relief mingled 
with the surprise of his voice. But the 
reply to his question was a smothered 
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sob. For the first time in her grown-up 
life Lettice’s self-control had given way. 
She had throwa herself forward on the 
table and was shaken with helpless, 
miserable crying. 

Andrew in an instant was by her side. 

“Lettice! Lettice! What does this 
mean? I have never seen you like this 
before.” Then a new thought breaking 
in on his wonderment his face became 
suddenly alight with joy. 

“Lettice. You have seen that letter! 
Darling, can it be that you care enough 
for me to be jealous of me?” 

# * * * * 

A week later, two girls stool by the 
window of the lawyer’s house in the High 
Street, peering over the wire blinds at the 
few passers-by who chose to come out of 
doors on such a blazing afternoon. 

Presently a man and a woman walking 
arm in arm appeared on the opposite side 
of the street. 

“ Are not those the people from the Old 
Brewery House ?”’ asked one of the girls, 
curiously. “I never remember having 
seen them walking together before. She 
has on her garden hat instead of the 
quakerish bonnet she generally goes about 
in.. I declare she’s quite pretty, and he 
gazes down into her face like a lover 
when she speaks.” 

“They both look as though they had 
not long left Eden, and God had lately 
introduced them to one another,” said the 
other girl solemnly. 





THE PECULIARITIES OF FAMOUS 
FRENCH AUTHORS. 


By R. WESTON. 


GOOD deal -of curiosity exists 
throughout the reading public as 
to the lives of literary men, poets, 

and playwrights, not only in this country 
but also abroad, and I propose to give a 
rapid sketch of the ways of working, 
habits, and 
some idiosyn- 
crasies of 
French geni- 
uses. The fre- 
quent appear- 
ance of their 
names in the 
English Press, 
on the cover 
of a book, or 
on a playbill, 
enshrines them 
in a halo of 
fame in the 
eyes of the 
public, and 
many are the 
legends spread 
about them. 
Some are de- 
cidedly false, 
others exag- 
gerated, but 
many are 
based on fact 
and create a 
lively interest 
in the peculiar 
methods of working habitual with 
various writers. 

Some of these little ways may be con- 
sidered as habits worked to the pitch of 
mania, until they have become indis- 
pensable to their possessors for producing 
any work at all, thus proving the old 
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MOLIERE READING TO HIS HOUSEKEEPER. 
From an engraving by Ledoux. 
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saying that “habit is a second nature.” 
Of the oddities of the older French 
writers we know but little, for, unlike 
their more modern compeers, they seem 
to have hidden their private lives from 
the public gaze ; but there are one or two 
notable excep- 
tions. For 
instance, 
Moliére, the 
great play- 
wright and 
actor, never 
submitted the 
MS. of any of 
his plays with- 
out first read- 
ing it to his 
housekeeper, 
Laforét, and 
watching the 
effect the 
amusing 
scenes had on 
the illiterate 
old woman, 
and altering, 
cutting out, or 
adding here 
and there, 
according to 
her reception 
of the scenes 
presented. 
Lafontaine 
would write his fables in the midst of 
the most brilliant aristocratic society 
without taking the slightest notice of the 
crowd around him. The poet Racine 
would faint away and be unable to 
work if he caught the peculiar smell 
of apples. Buffon, the natural scientist, 
F 
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never wrote without valuable lace cuffs 
on his sleeves. Cardinal Richelieu is said 
to have been unable even to compose a 
letter without some half a dozen cats in 
his palatial room. 

Notwithstanding these instances, we 
have very few details concerning the 
great French writers who lived before 
the eighteenth century. Concerning this 
sad period in the history of France, we 
have many interesting records of the 
chief writers whose fame spread to our 
shores. Voltaire, the great sceptic, had 
in his study several desks, on each of 
which lay open the different unfinished 
MSS. he had in hand, and he would go 
from one to the other all day, adding a 
few lines here, scratching out something 
there, or re-writing another thing, as the 
inspiration came. Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
the philosopher, was the direct opposite 
of Voltaire; while the latter constantly 
lived in comfort and luxury, the former 
was always longing for a wild and lonely 
life in the forest. When circumstances 
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From an engraving by Laugier. 
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compelled him to leave his favourite 
woods of Montmorency to take up 
his abode in Paris, Rousseau took a 
modest room, where he would com- 
pose his works with the dinner cook- 
ing in a stew-pot on the stove. While 
Voltaire and Rousseau could not work 
unless left alone to theirown thoughts, 
Diderot, another great philosopher, 
was in the habit of inviting all his 
intimate friends, and in their presence 
“spoke ” his books to them, and only 
after this trial would he write them. 

Delille, a poet of the same period, 
was rather inclined to idleness, and 
only composed when coaxed to it by 
his wife, who had a great admiration 
for his works, and to induce him to 
rhyme “to order,” she was in the 
habit of locking him in his study. An 
amusing story is told about his incar- 
cerations. Two friends called upon 
him when he was locked up in his 
study, and spoke to him from outside. 
“My wife is out,” replied the poet; 
“she has put me under lock and key 
so that I should work. Wait‘a while, 
she will not be long now.” The 
wife soon returned and unfastened the 
door, and an interesting conversation 
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on literature took place among the three 
friends, during which Delille recited some 
of his verses. Later on, when the visitors 
hal departed, the wife exclaimed, with 
an eye to business, “ Now, M. Delille, 
you must work and make up for lost 
time!” “But I worked all the time 
you were out!” “Never mind, you 
know each one of your verses fetches 
five francs apiece at your publisher’s. 
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midnight, and, enrobed in the white 
garment of a Dominican monk, would 
write without stopping for twelve 
hours, with a big bowl of black coffee 
at his side, and a seven-light candle 
flambeau on his table. In the morning, 
punctually at twelve, his manservant 
would bring the breakfast in, pick up 
from the floor the folios of paper 
written during the night, and scattered 


LISTENING TO DIDEROT. 


From the painting by Meissonier. 


Surely you can compose a few more and 
earn forty francs before dinner is ready.” 

Now we come to the writers of the 
nineteenth century, and here details are 
plentiful. Honoré de Balzac, marvel- 
ous psychologist of the ‘ Comédie 
Humaine,” wrote his voluminous 
masterpiece in a few years only, which 
he used to call his “ hard labour years.” 
Balzac dined at six, retired to bed 
almost immediately on finishing, and 
after a rest of a few hours woke up at 


here and there about the room; these 
the faithful servant would later on take 
to Balzac’s printers. Heaven, we are 
assured, was not then upon earth, for 
every hand in the firm had to carefully 
sort and number the folios, and when 
the proofs were submitted to the writer 
he would correct his manuscript in the 
galley pulls, and re-correct further 
proofs, till almost nothing was left of 
the original, which, therefore, proved 
only to have been the rough idea of 
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what Balzac had intended to write. 
The wrath of the compositors can be 
easily understood, and Balzac’s much- 
corrected page-proofs were famous in 
the printing world of his day as perfect 
nightmares. 

Gustave Flaubert, the author of 
“Salambo” and “Madame Bovary,” 
the father of the naturalist school, was 
as grievous a burden as Balzac to the 
compositors, readers, and correctors of 
the press. ° 

Unlike the two above-mentioned 
geniuses, some writers have a great 
facility of production. Such were 
Madame George Sand and Alexandre 
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Dumas fils, the latter of 
whom, before writing a 
single line of any of his 
comedies, would have 
the whole play ready in 
his head, and he used to 
say, like the poet Racine, 
“T only want now to 
write the play.” The 
critic of art and drama, 
Théophile Gautier, also 
composed with the 
greatest ease, and most 
of his articles were 
written at the eleventh 
hour, sometimes on the 
marble table of-a café, 
or in the machine-roo n 
while the compositors 
were waiting for “‘ copy.” 
Such ready fluency in 
production, however, is 
often, unfortunately, due 
to stimulants of some 
From the painting by Meissonicr. kind or other, which 
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RENAN IN HIS WORKROOM. 


FromZa drawing by Renouard. 


PAUL VERLAINE AT A CAFE—WITH PAPER, PEN AND INK, AND A GLASS OF ABSINTHE 
BEFORE HIM, 


From a photograph, 
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fur a long period may be of great help, 
but, after a while, being taken in larger 
qpantities, generally ruin the health, if 
not the mind itself, of those who resort 
to an artificial stimulant to imagination. 
Balzac was a great drinker of black 
coffee, and with Madame George Sand 
the craving for smoke was so great 
that, we are told, “she ceased entirely 
to be intelligent when deprived of 
tobacco.” 

Alexandre Dumas the elder had always 
“a great thirst on him,” but his only 
stimulant was quite inoffensive lemonade. 
His son used to find great inspiration in 
the music of the piano, and never wrote 
so well as when that instrument was 
being played near him. We must also 
mention the names of two of France’s 
greatest poets of the nineteenth century, 
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Alfred de Musset and 
Paul Verlaine, and that 
of the German fantastic 
writer, Hoffman, all 
three of whom indulged 
abusively in the mad- 
dening absinthe, which 
has so often brought 
men of talent to the 
lunatic asylum, if not 
to an early grave. 

Alfred de Musset had 
also another peculli- 
arity ; he would in the 
daytime give himself 
the illusion of the night, 
and work, with closed 
shutters and curtains 
drawn, by the light of 
candles. My readers 
will-remember that an 
English artist, the late. 
Aubrey Beardsley, 
would design hiscurious 
compositions in a simi- 
lar manner. 

But, leaving aside the 
cases of men _ whose 
talent has often been 
barren by reason of a 
disorderly and eccentric 
life, we must the more 


admire the working 
powers of others, whose 
healthy and _ steady 


manner of living has enabled them 
to produce masterpieces, and whose 
names are great amongst the greatest. 
Only to call three to mind, I mention 
Goethe, who every morning of his life, 
worked for a given number of hours, an 
example followed by Charles Dickens, 
who wrote three pages every morning, 
three and no moze. Victor Hugo also 
limited his work to a certain amount of 
verses, about eighty a day, from five in 
the morning till midday, standing up at 


_ a tall writing desk. 


In conclusion, let me remark, writers 
of all nations and of all ages have had 
peculiar ways, some boro with them, 
and others acquired and adopted as 
habits, while many have only affected 
mannerisms to pose as original and 
eccentric. 





_—————————— 
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HERE it lay in the box where he 
had placed it ten years ago, its 
delicate petals now all brown and 

shrivelled, and yet still exhaling a sickly 
sweet perfume. Why is it that the scent 
of a particular flower or the sound of a 
particular piece of music should, above 
all other things, have the power of re- 
calling to our recollection long-buried 
and forgotten episodes in our lives with a 


vividness that makes it seem but yester- 
day that we heard the music, that we 
inhaled the flower’s fragrance ? 

As Geoffrey held the gardenia in his 
hand, he was once again walking by her 
side along the river-path in the red and 


golden sunset. In his ear was the lap- 
ping of the lazy current against the grass- 
fringed banks, and the cry of the peewit 
circling overhead; once again he felt 
the touch of warm fingers nestling in 
his own strong grasp, listened to the 
music of her voice as she whispered 
shyly back his words of love. And the 
ten intervening years between then and 
now—years full of events, of the restless, 
stirring activity of a busy man’s life— 
faded away as if they had never been. 
He stood again in the first flush of youth 
and success, with the golden future spread 
out before his ambitious eyes to conquer 
and make his own. 

After years of weary scribbling at so 
much a line, luck had come at last, and 
he had waked one morning to find his 
name in all the newspapers, and himself 
a famous man. “The Toilers,” so he 
had named his work, ran into six editions. 
In it he had put all the restless yearnings, 
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the wild hopes, the bitterness of repeated 
disappointments and deceptions which 
had fretted those years of his early youth. 
He was dubbed Socialist and Freethinker 
by those to whom plain facts, crudely 
presented, are always unpalatable. The 
controversy and criticism his novel ex- 
cited proved its best advertisement, and 
secured for its author the reputation he 
had so long toiled for. 

A few months later he met her at a 
smoking-concert of the X. Club. How 
distinctly he saw her standing in a plain 
white muslin frock, which showed her 
neat ankles, her pretty fair hair falling 
in loose curls on her shoulders, her round, 
rosy face all dimpling in smiles. In a 
low, clear voice she sang a pretty little 
French love-song. 

Her name was Lulu Craik. He had 
often seen it figuring on the giant poster 
of a well-known music-hall, where she 
had made her début a few weeks pre- 
viously. Since then nearly all London 
had applauded the little newcomer to 
the halls, with her fresh voice, her pretty 
ways, and a distinct naive personality of 
her own which established her a favourite 
at once. After that evening he had often 
called at the dingy Bloomsbury lodgings 
where she and her invalid mother lived, 
and very soon after he had learned 
her short, simple story from her own 
lips. 

Her father, a retired naval captain, 
had died a few years ago, leaving his 
wife and child penniless, save for the 
meagre pension allowed them by the 
Government. He had married beneath 
him, so his relations considered, and they 
had ignored the marriage persistently. 
Then her mother’s health had failed; 
she had gradually become an infirm 
invalid, and at the age of twenty Lulu 
found herself called upon to work for 
both. A friend, who had heard her sing, 
got her the introduction to Mr. Thomp- 
son, the well-known manager of the 
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Salisbury Music Hall, and induced him 
to offer her a trial engagement. 

After her successful début the engage- 
ment was continued; to the unbounded 
delight of Lulu, who felt launched on the 
high road to fame and fortune. At 
twenty life is made up of happy possibi- 
lities and rosy prospects. Gradually 
Geoffrey found himself drifting into love 
with the pretty blue-eyed little siren. 
He was quick, too, to notice how the 
childish face would light up at sight of 
him, how her moods varied from an 
almost feverish animation to a sudden 
shyness, when she would lift wistful eyes 
to his, while the colour came and went 
in her soft cheeks. 

For six months, quite a long time out 
of a man’s busy life, he sometimes 
thought of a possible marriage between 
himself and Lulu; but there were so 
many drawbacks in the way. This 
marriage would be no help to him to 
realise his dream of social ambition. 
It was a mistake to handicap oneself 
at the start, and forge chains which 
hereafter might prove galling; and, 
though he admired her immensely, 
even loved her a little for the sake of 
her charming personality, and for the 
pleasing knowledge that she was not 
indifferent to him, still these were hardly 
sufficient reasons for making her his 
wife. 

If she had possessed wealth, position, 
or any other worldly advantage, things 
might have been different; but as it 
was, bah! away with all foolish 
thoughts and fancies! In the sultry 
July days of that summer, Lulu’s 
mother, whose health was <'eclining 
fast, had pined for escape from the 
stifling city atmosphere, and Geoffrey 
had come forward and offered to help 
with a small loan to enable her to rent 
a cottage in a little-frequented neigh- 
bourhood on the river. There the in- 
valid at first rallied wonderfully. 

Lulu’s engagement at the Salisbury 
Music Hall had terminated. Her voice, 
never a very strong one, had suffered 
by the continual strain put upon it, 
and she had been advised a rest as 
a cure for the hoarseness which now 
marred its charm, 
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In the colourless monotony of these 
weeks Geoffrey's frequent visits stood out 
as brilliant landmarks. He would often 
run down on Saturday, and spend a 
pleasant afternoon or evening idling by 
Lulu’s side. Out in the country his idyll 
had found its appropriate setting, and 
gained an altogether new charm in his 
eyes. 

It was so agreeable to walk with the 
pretty, gentle-faced girl by the side of 
the river, under the shade of the great 
trees, and to sit with her in the meadow 
of an evening, holding her hand, while 
the stars came out one by one above 
them in the clear sky, and the air was 
all sweet with the scent of clover and 
young grass. 

On that particular day a sudden 
thought had made Geoffrey stop and buy 
a bouquet of gardenias he saw in the 
window of a florist. Lulu had once said 
that gardenias were her favourite flowers 


It was agreeable to walk with the pretty, 
gentle faced girl by the side of the river, 
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How pleased she would be, and his heart 
beat a little quicker at the thought of 
her smiling, blushing face. 

He would give her the flowers with a 
few appropriate words. He was in a 
tender mood that day. That morning 
he had received an offer by cablegram to 
tour in the United States and lecture, and 
the terms offered were brilliant enough to 
exclude all hesitation on his part. He 
would go and earn fresh laurels. Yes, life 
was altogether a pleasant thing, and 
Lulu was a little darling. 

When he reached the cottage, Lulu 
opened the door to him, her face grave 
and anxious. Her mother was not so 
well, but, thank God, she seemed free 
from pain, and was now sleeping. It 
needed little persuasion on Geoffrey's 
part to get his little lady-love to come 
out for a stroll by the river. The 
gardenias had produced all their desired 
effect and had called up the smiles 
afresh to the pretty face. 

She had stuck them in the blue sash 
of her white summer frock, and swinging 
a big garden hat in one hand, the other 
imprisoned in Geoffrey’s, had wandered 
bare-headed by his side along the 
familiar river path amidst the constant 
witnesses of their love comedy — the 
rushing river, the rustling trees overhead, 
and the myriad wild flowers which 
dotted the meadow. 

They had sat down on their old seat 
under the oak tree, and Lulu had turned 
her face alittle way to watch the purple 
and golden glory in the west. The wind 
stirred the soft, fair curls; how pretty 
she looked, the glow of the sunset falling 
on her upturned face. Geoffrey had 
suddenly thrown his arm round her, had 
kissed the unresisting lips; “Lulu, I 
love you!” and she had given a little 
sigh of utter content and had nestled in 
the arms which held her; so they dwelt 

,in a paradise of their own creation, till 
the twilight threw its soft grey cloak over 
river and meadow. 

On the way home she had taken one 
of the gardenias from her sash and had 
fastened it in his button-hole, and he 
had kissed the little trembling fingers 
softly, tenderly. Their parting had been 
a little hurried; Geoffrey must catch a 
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certain train to get up to town in time 
for an appointment with his editor. “ Till 
to-morrow, darling! till to-morow!” 

The next day, instead of Geoffrey, 
there came a telegram to say “He 
regretted—unavoidably prevented by 
business—writing”; and in the little 
cottage by the river a young girl sat 
sobbing her heart out for the letter 
which never came, and the bouquet of 
gardenias, kissed and wept over how 
many times a day, stood withering, 
mute witnesses of what had been. 

Bah! Geoffrey flung the flower roughly 
from him; the dream was dispelled, anda 
few scattered discoloured petals fluttered 
to the floor at his feet. He rose and shut 
the box from which he had taken it with 
asnap. After all he could congratulate 
himself on a lucky escape; but what a 
near shave it had been. 

If he had not heard the same evening 
the story about Lulu and Lord Danvers, 
he might have been married to her now— 
these music-hall singers were all alike— 
but he had never troubled himself to 
ascertain the truth of the gossip which 
had reached him, being, perhaps, only too 
glad to seize the pretext for obliterating 
a moment’s weakness and to exonerate 
himself from all blame where Lulu was 
concerned. 

And he had been away all these years. 
America had proved a golden harvest- 
field for him, and he had well-nigh 
renounced the claims of the old country. 
He had come back for a short time on 
business, and in his old haunt amongst 
some old papers and MSS. he had found 
the flower which a concession to senti- 
ment had forbidden him to throw away. 
A little souvenir of a tender episode 
which had had many successors. There 
it had lain ten long years forgotten. 
Where was Lulu now? He had never 
heard of her since then; she had dis- 
appeared as completely out of his life as 
if she had never filled a place in it. It 
was strange though, and a faint curiosity 
awakened by reminiscences of the past 
made him resolve to inquire what had 
become of her. There was no more time 
to waste now over idle fancies, for he was 
to lecture that night at the St. James’s 
Hall, and he had still! to dress and dine. 
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Being a man of order, he picked up 
the scattered flower petals, and opening 
the window let them float away into the 
night. Thus, they were gone, these ashes 
of a dead Past. 

Out on the embankment the cold 
March wind was whistling keenly, 
causing the gas lamps to flicker and 
dance. It drove the shredded petals 
along, making them whirl and eddy in 
the dust of the road, and finally blew 
them against the dark, squalid figure of 
a woman who wascreeping along where 
the shadows lay blackest. One of the 
petals caught in the fold of the thin 
shawl which shrouded face and neck and 
lay there, but she did not see it; her dim 
blue eyes were fixed on the pavement, 
along which her trembling, shuffling feet 
hurried to their goal. Oh! what an 


endless, weary way those aching feet, 


had travelled; but now it would be all 
over, release and rest, a long rest at 
last. 


“Lulu Craik! Oh, I remember that 
girl who sang at the Salisbury Music 
Hall. Disappeared, my dear fellow; 
gone under, probably. Lost her voice, I 
heard. Anyhow, she was seen no more 
in the halls. Have one of thesecigars? I 
can recommend them, specially imported ; 
and let me pour you out a glass of dry 
champagne. Here’s luck to you!” 


Oh! what an endless weary way those 
aching feet had travelled. 


And on the sluggish, black surface of 
the rivera gardenia petal slowly floated, 
a perishing atom on the ceaseless, flowing 
tide. 


LE DESIR. 


By L. E. B. 


THINK of you every morning, 
| When the breeze is fresh and chill, 
As it kisses the trembling flowers, 
And dances across the hill. 


I think of you every noontide, 
When the roses fade with heat, 

When the birds have hushed their carols, 
And the air is rich and sweet. 


I think of you every evening 
When the clouds lie dull and grey, 
And the ache in my heart grows deeper, 
As the slow hours pass away. 


I think of you every moment, 
Your face for ever I see ; 

O! tell me, and ease my longing, 
Do you sometimes think of me? 





XI. 


ITH vigilantes parading the out- 
W lets from the town, and one’s 
every movement watched, even 

to attempt to escape was no easy task. 


However, I had one friend on whom 
I could depend, and he was able to 


arrange so that a fast horse, a meztizo, 
or half-thoroughbred, bridled and sad- 
dled, was sent to await me at a cer- 
tain point on the road I knew best, 
that leading to the colony of La Viti- 
cola. I had still some friends there, so 
that if I could only get a fair start, I 
thought I could so direct my movements 
as to baffle the pursuit of anyone less 
well acquainted with the few existing 
landmarks than I was. 

It was getting on towards. night- 
fall when I set out towards the place 
agreed upon, ostentatiously carrying the 
case of pistols under my arm, so as to 
give the impression that I was merely 
intent on a little practice. That I had 
formed the project of making an attempt 
to escape did not seem to enter into the 
heads of the vigilantes. They came on 
behind me, three of them, chatting 
pleasantly enough as between them- 
selves, though from one or two words I 
managed to overhear, I guessed that their 
talk was mostly at my expense. One 
thing gave me courage—neither of them 
carried a rifle! Revolvers and side-arms 
they had, but with a horse almost certain 
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to outstrip theirs in speed, I thought | 
need have little fear. 

Anyone who has ever been in Bahia 
Blanca will remember a big establish- 
ment called Ia Mendoza, partly a flour 
mill, partly a nursery, which stands at 
the extreme end of the road or path 
leading to the north. It was at this point 
that I found the horse, in charge of a 
young Indian, awaiting me. At sight of 
the animal, a big bay stallion, a new 
idea came to me. I knew that he could 
jump well, as I knew that the purely 
pampas horses, accustomed only to a flat 
country, could not jump at all. In front 
of me were the nursery grounds of La 
Mendoza, as well as the quintas or 
gardens of some private residences, in- 
terspersetl and divided by hedges or low 
lines of trained vines. I thought the 
advantage thus afforded me too palpable 
not to be made use of, and scarcely had I 
got into the saddle when, clearing the 
first fence, I was in amongst the quintas. 
There were loud shouts behind me, many 
high-sounding words, not oaths exactly, 
but such as one never sees in print, 
except in the works of English writers 
who do not understand their meaning. 
The more they shouted, however, the 
more convinced was I of the success of 
my move. Neither of the vigilantes 
made any attempt to follow me, but, 
when I was able to look round, I saw 
that they had divided into units, so as to 
be able to keep me in view at whatever 
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point I might emerge. Having gained a 
good start, I endeavoured to throw them 
off the track by riding in a direction the 
opposite of that which I intended ulti- 
mately to take, and such was the speed 
of my horse that I was soon out of view. 
The near approach of night and the fact 
thagat this point the country is somewhat 
undulating, helped me, of course, but 
even were things otherwise, I felt myself, 
barring accidents, to be master of the 
situation. What I had most to fear was 
that the horse might put a foot in a 
skunk or armadillo hole, only too plenti- 
ful on the Pampas, and either disable me 
or himself. To avoid this danger I got 
back as quickly as possible to the beaten 
track leading to La Viticola, but, un- 
fortunately, my intentions in this respect 
were anticipated by my pursuers, and by 
the time I had regained the path they 
were almost upon me. I had traversed 
two difficult sides of a triangle, they 
only one, which was not difficult at all, 
and the result, as I soon found, was that 
the extra exertion had reduced my horse 
to the level of theirs. With luck a 
couple of hours would bring me to my old 
farm, and once there I thought I saw a 
means of baffling them. Whilst always 
responding to my lead, they did not force 
the pace, being evidently confident that 
before morning came they would be able 
to run me down. The night had come 
in bright, with a full moon that seemed 
more than a moon, and stars such as in 
the north one might see through a tele- 
scope, but over towards the south I saw 
presently an ominous rim of dense black 
cloud slowly rising above the horizon, 
gradually closing in upon the canopy as 
if pulled by invisible strings. I knew 
well what this foreboded, and so, too, did 
the men behind me. It meant a violent 
storm of a certainty—a pampero most 
likely, but in either case the necessity of 
shelter. It was probably a sense of the 
advantage I might expect from the on- 
coming darkness that urged them on, but 
now for the first time the chase became 
really hot, like the last stretch in a big 
race, only in this case the stake was my 
own life. I had been careful all along 
to keep out of revolver shot, knowing 
that, if for no other motive than to save 
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themselves trouble, they would not 
scruple to put a bullet through me. The 
suddenness of the onset now, when, with- 
out a moment’s notice, they spurred their 
animals into racing speed, cue? po 4 tierra, 
put me off my guard, and they got near 
enough to try their pistols before I put 
my own steed on his mettle. Though I 
had no spurs, he responded nobly, and 
soon increased the distance between my 
pursuers and myself. It was only a 
spurt, however, as I too well knew. 
Still he held on until we came to the 
shadow of my old house where I threw 
myself to the ground, leaving the jaded 
stallion to continue the flight on his own 
account. The sky was now covered 
almost to the zenith, and the range of 
vision considerably curtailed. Getting 
on to hands and knees as speedily as I 
could, I began to creep towards the well, 
with the object of letting myself down 
to the bottom, forty feet below, but there 
was no time! The keen eyes of the 
vigilantes had seen me, and the only 
course open to me was to make a stand 
inside the little place that I had once 
called my home. By breaking the 
window I was just able to get inside 
before they came tearing up. There 
was a stout beam across the door, and 
with the revolver and my friend’s duel- 
ling pistols, I could defend the other 
only inlet. But even then | knew I had 
no chance of withstanding a siege; 
hunger was on the side of th2 besiegers. 
I heard them discussing this as they 
took shelter beside the window. They 
were.very candid, quite open in the way 
they discussed the probable means of my 
death. Would I be fool enough to allow 
myself to die of starvation, or would I 
come forward decently and permit them 
to put a bullet through me? They 
would give me the choice of the head 
or the heart, and, like good Cliistians, 
bury me three feet deep and raise a 
mound of stones to mark the spot. 

The storm began to increase and the 
wind raised its usual Pampas uproar. 
My hopes of escape grew brighter. 
Everything was reminding me of the 
night when the house that had stood on 
the same spot was carried away by a 
pampero, with myself inside. If I hada 











reasonable chance of issuing as safely as 
on the previous occasion I could now 
have prayed that the wind might carry 
me away ence more. This was not to 
be, however ; but all the same, by divert- 
ing the attention of the vigilantes the 
wind did me a good turn. The horses 
were evidently very restless, and required 
so much attention that the vigilance of 
the vigilantes became greatly relaxed 
and I ventured to open the window and 
peep out. The night was now impene- 
trably dark, and if I could only once get 
outside, the chances of their being able 
to track me would be very slight. At 
any rate, I decided to make the venture. 
Whatever noise I made was destroyed by 
the greater uproar of the wind, but 
unfortunately I ran up against one of 
the vigilantes who was holding his horse 
by the cabresta. For a moment the man 
mistook me for one of his companions, 
and swore roundly at what he called my 
clumsiness, but the next instant he 
seemed to realise the truth, and dis- 
charged his revolver almost at point 
blank range. I had the presence of 
mind, however, to drop to the ground, 
and as I did so my hands came into con- 
tact with his feet. In an instant I had 
dragged these from under him, and he 
fell, his head giving such a sharp knock 
on the hard earth that it sounded over 
the storm like a pistol-shot. I fancy he 
must have been stunned by the fall. In 
any case, I was able to mount his horse 
and start off at full gallop without any 
interference from him. His companions, 
however, discovered my flight, and in a 
few moments they were riding after me. 
But they might as well have been riding 
blindfold for any chance they had of see- 
ing me. Nor had I any notion of the 
direction in which I was travelling ; my 
only definite idea was to make the horse 
go in a direction other than the one he 
wanted to follow. Left to himself he 
would either return to the other horses, 
or make straight for Bahia Blanca, either 
course being equally objectionable to 
me. 

I kept on until nearly daylight, and 
then found myself in front of a hut, 
built after the usual Gaucho fashion of 
reeds and mud. The owner had just 
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risen, and was brewing his first cup of 
yerba maté when | knocked at the door. 
I was so fatigued that I could not travel 
another mile, even though my life 
depended upon it, and as, in fact, to 
some extent, it did. It was fortunate 
for me that in the Gaucho I recognised 
an old acquaintance, and one to whom 
I had some months before been able to 
do a slight service. 

The name of the Gaucho was Jacinto, 
or, as we would call it, Hyacinth. One 
of the first questions he asked me was 
in regard to Charley, whose throat he 
threatened to cut at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. A look at his eyes, however, 
showed me that his intentions were not 
very murderous. He seemed to be re- 
flecting on something, and pray 
broke into a hearty, laugh. 

“Go to hell,” he said in English, and 
then I remembered all. Charley had 
given him many and most incorrect 
lessons in the language of Britain, and 
there was a time when Jacinto fully 
believed that the expression he had just 
used had no other meaning than that of 
buenas dias— good morning. Another 
imprecation he understood to be a polite 
enquiry after one’s health. 

Jacinto, whenever he met anyone who 
could understand English, never failed 
to make use of such expressions as | 
have quoted—some I am sorry to say 
a great deal worse—so that the astonish- 
ment he created may be imagined. 

It was rather a curious coincidence, 
but a very pleasant one for me, that the 
first person to discover my whereabouts 
was Charley himself. The vigilantes 
did not follow up the pursuit, and for 
the reason, as I now discovered, that 
some letters written by Pignatelli on 
the very day he committed suicide had 
come to light. They had been addressed 
to relatives at Monte Video, the capital 
of the neighbouring republic of Uruguay, 
and in these he announced his intention 
of putting an end to his life. 

Charley told me further that public 
opinion had turned so strongly in my 
favour, and so much against the notary, 
that the latter had already offered to 
apologise. 

There was no reason then why I 
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My hands came in contact with his feet. 
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should not return to Bahia Blanca at 
once, though I had already made up my 
mind to leave the place. Certain con- 
siderations called me to Europe, but 
before entering on that part of my con- 
fessions which relate to Spain I must 
recount one more incident in which, as 
usual, Charley Linton played the leading 
part. 

My friend had an unfortunate habit 
of making very offensive remarks in 
English to any people who, he thought, 
did not understand that language. 
When he had to do with waiters he was 
always an offender in this regard. One 
night we were dining at the Hotel de 
Londres when a clean-shaven man, in 
evening dress, passed by our table. 

“Traigame, old red-nose, un plato de 
sesos, 4 la Milanese,” said Charley. The 
party in evening dress grew red in the 
face, and stood as one thunderstruck. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” he said at 
last, in very plain English. 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said Charley, 
“but bring me the brains a la milanese, 
old chap.” 

“ Calves’ brains in a fool’s cap, you 
want,” he answered, “and by the Lord 
Harry if you come into the patio for 
five minutes I'll prepare a dish of your 
own brains for you before you have time 
to say your prayers.” 

As he spoke he laid his hand on his 
right hip, where a revolver usually rested. 
Charley gave vent to a prolonged but 
subdued whistle. z 

“What the deuce are you doing in 
those togs, then,” he said, mildly, “and 
why, oh, why, have you shaved off your 
moustache ?” 

The stranger threw down his card, 
which Charley took up and read. 

“Mr. William Jenner Conyers,” said 
the middle of the card, but the bottom 
left-hand corner bore the further inscrip- 
tion, “Late Lieutenant in H.M. Royal 
Navy.” 

“Well, then, I am very sorry I mis- 
took you for a waiter,” said Charley, 
but not very impressively. 

“Sir, the man who could mistake me 
for a waiter could never himself be mis- 
taken for anything but an ass,” thundered 
Mr. Conyers. 
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Here someone handed Charley a piece 
of paper. 

“Don’t fight with Conyers,” he read, 
“he’s a deadly shot. Get up a race 
instead.” 

“You’re mistaken, Mr. Conyers, or 
should I call you Lieutenant Conyers,” 
he said, looking up. “I was once mis- 
taken for a jockey.” 

“For an organ-grinder’s monkey, more 
likely.” 

“‘Mixed metaphors,” remarked Charley, 
sadly, and as if communing with him- 
self ; “an ass would look very much out 
of place on the top of a barrel-organ. 
No, no,” he went on, in the same tone, 
“TI bar both the donkey and the monkey, 
and stick to the jockey. Even yet, 
though, alas, I have run into too, too 
solid flesh, I am ready to ride for——” 

Mr. Conyers began to look more 
interested and less aggressive. Almost 
from the beginning of the contention he 
had been sitting cross-legged on a chair, 
his arms resting on the back, his neck 
stretched forward. Now, however, he 
turned the chair, assumed a more natural 
attitude, and said :— 

“You are ready to ride for——” 

“Any reasonable wager,” answered 
Charley. 

“And what are you ready to ride, 
sir?” 

“ One of mine own horses.” 

“One of your own horses,” repeated 
Mr. Conyers, with great scorn, “ why, 
there is not a horse within a hundred 
miles of this place that a decent mule 
could not run away from.” 

“Oh, we are not quite so bad as that; 
some of the meztizos (half thorough- 
breds) are very good.” 

“IT tell you what it is, Mr. What's 
your confounded name? Charles Linton, 
eh? Well, Mr. Charles Linton, I'll back 
my horse—he’s in the hotel stables at 
this moment—for two thousand dollars 
to five hundred against anything on 
four legs you can bring up against him.” 

“The race to take place when ?” asked 
Charley. 

“ To-morrow morning.” 

“And where?” 

“ Anywhere within a convenient dis- 
tance of Bahia Blanca.” 
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“Very well, I take your bet,” said 
Charley, making a note on the menu 
card; “what about weight?” 

“Weight be hanged! We'll have no 
weights nor measures. You ride your 
own precious beast just as you are, and 
ll ride mine.” 

“But you must be half-a-stone heavier 
than I,” said Charley, with a pretence of 
admiring Mr. Conyers’ person. 

“ And if I were two stone heavier I'd 
still lose you in the dust of my mare’s 
feet.” 

“That remains to be seen.” 

“ Aye, you may be able to see it—with 
glasses.” 

I learned a few minutes later that Mr. 
Conyers had, in his absence, been cashiered 
from the navy for killing a man in a duel, 
and that since his advent to the too free 
soil of the Argentine 
he had on several occa- 
sions distinguished 
himself in the same 
manner. Without a 
duel or a race life had 
no pleasure for him. 
His love for the latter 
sort of amusement, 
however, slightly pre- 
dominated, and it was 
the knowledge of this 
fact that prompted the 
advice given by Char- 
ley Linton’s anony- 
mous correspondent. 

After dinner an im- 
promptu committee 
was formed, a kind of 
amateur Jockey Club, 
and the stakes duly 
deposited. It was not 
until after all the 
details had been 
arranged that we got 
to know the very un- 
welcome fact that 
Conyers’ mare, only 
recently imported from 
Ireland, was a very 
valuable one, and had 
won several important 
races. Charley, on 
the other hand, had 
no horse of any 
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promise, least of all of any performance. 
Moreover, the five hundred dollars which 
he stood to lose was of no little con- 
sideration to him, though the value of 
the duro was then only about eighteen- 
pence. 

“It is better, of course, to lose five 
hundred dollars than one life when that 
life is one’s own,” said he to me presently, 
“but all the same, I feel I have been 
bounced into this business. And not 
only that,” he went on,“ but it will go 
very much against the grain to play the 
part of the monkey on horseback for 
Conyers’ delectation to-morrow.” 

“Ts there no way out of it?” I 
asked. : 

“There is one way, the only way,” he 
answered, assuming the attitude of 


Martin Harvey in the play, but presently 


Calves’ brains in a fool’s cap, you want,” he answered. 
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allowing his features to break into a 
broad smile. 

“ And that is?” 

“We must beg, 
Ossory.” 

“QOssory, the great English racehorse! 
What do you mean?” 

“ Are you not aware that the great 
English racehorse in question is at the 
present moment grazing peacefully or 
reclining gracefully in the paddock of 
Don Fabio Moyano about fifteen miles 
from here? Such is the fact, my friend. 
and if you can rise. to the occasion, if you 
can lend me the strength of your strong 
right hand and commanding voice, I shall 
ride to victory on Ossory to-morrow.” 

I could not, of course, desert my friend 
on such an occasion, and as soon as we 
could do so, without attracting attention, 
we began our preparations for the enter- 
prise. At that period, as Linton knew, 
all Sefior Moyano’s horses were on holi- 
day, taking the grass cure, as it were, 
though they were said to be carefully 
guarded night and day by armed peones, 
captained sometimes by a vigilante. To 
borrow the horse, then, would be no easy 
task; to beg him would be still more 
difficult ; and as for stealing, we threw 
the word away with scorn, still more the 
idea it represented. 

As we had no intention of resorting to 
actual violence, we were content with 
our revolvers in the shape of arms, though 
we carried various implements which the 
execution of the plan we had marked 
out necessitated. At the last homent we 
called in the assistance of a young Indian, 
who fancied he owed me an obligation, 
and who had repeatedly offered to kill 
anyone I might be pleased to name. 

Very quietly the three of us rode out 
of the town, and on to the open Pampas, 
never drawing rein until we reached the 
wire railings that marked the outward 
boundaries of Sefior Moyano’s estancia. 
Here, instead of cutting the wires as we 
had at first intended, we dug up several 
of the stakes and pinned a section of the 
fence close to the ground. By this means 
we were- able to lead our horses over 
without difficulty, as, in the same way, 
we hoped to be able to lead Ossory over 
presently, but in an opposite direction. 


borrow, or steal 
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The inner paddock, where the more valu- 
able animals were kept, was still about 
a mile away. We tried to get on as 
quietly as possible, for the right, though 
moonless, was very bright, and we knew 
that we might be seen at a considerable 
distance. Unfortunately, my own horse, 
a meztizo stallion, did all he could to 
betray us by neighing—in his anger 
Charley called it braying—in a manner 
which showed that as far as his lungs 
were concerned he was a very robust 
animal indeed. This contretemps, how- 
ever, brought no apparent consequences, 
and we began to buoy ourselves up with 
the hope that the guardian dragons were 
asleep. 

Reaching the second line of fence, we 
halted, and after searching for and find- 
ing the gate, sent the Indian forward to 
reconnoitre. Such luck as now attended 
our enterprise we had never in our most 
sanguine moments dared to hope for. 
Not only were the peones asleep at their 
po-ts, but the Indian came back, leading 
by a bridle, which he had improvised out 
of his lazo, the very horse we had come 
to “ borrow.” 

For an animal of his breed and sex 
Ossory was quite a docile creature, and 
without the slightest protest trotted along 
by the side of Charley's piebald. Before 
starting back we were careful to put 
the fencing into its place, whilst the 
Indian rode round to cut the wire in 
another direction and put the first 
searchers on the wrong track. The race 
was to be ridden an hour after sunrise at 
a place about half-way between Don 
Fabio’s ranche and Bahia Blanca, 
Charley Linton, for reasons known 
only to himself, had fixed upon this 
particular spot. By the time we reached 
there the weird grey line on the eastern 
rim of the horizon began to take ona 
warmer hue, and, with no further warn- 
ing, the sun darted up. The scene looked 
so lonely that I could not keep from me 
the feeling that I had come to attend a 
duel to the death instead of a race 
between two horses. A short distance 
from the course a huge conical heap of 
white stones marked the spot where a 
century earlier two hundred Gauchos had 
fallen in a fight with the Indians, and 
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“One horse could scarcely 


the very air seemed to exhale the odour 
of a cemetery. 

These feelings did not last long, how- 
ever, and at sight of the immense caval- 
cade that accompanied Conyers from the 
town every shadow of gloom had departed. 
Charley, full of spirits from the outset, 
had laid a melodramatic plan by which 
he hoped to gain a double victory; he 
wished not only to win but to show up 
the fire-eating Conyers in a ridiculous 


be seen in the cloud of dust.” 


light before his friends and the public at 
large. 

Leaving Ossory in charge of the Indian 
behind the Gaucho tomb, he rode forward 
on a thin piebald beast whose only re- 
deeming feature was a long tail. 

Conyers laughed uproariously, so did 


Conyer’s friends, so did everybody. 
Charley gave an innocent look around 
as if inquiring what this untimely mirth 
could; mean, 
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“Is that Don Quixote’s Rosinante or 
Sancho Panza’s ass?” asked the ex-lieu- 
tenant; “of a truth, friend, but you are 
reckless with your money.” 

“T am at liberty to ride any horse I 
like—is not that so?” said Charley, by 
way of confirming the conditions at the 
last moment. 

“Of course you are, my friend, at 
perfect liberty to ride any horse you can 
produce,” assented Conyers, “but if I 
am to judge by appearances your stud 
must be in a low state indeed ” 

“ And yet I am going to win.” 

There was a general laugh at this, 
whilst some wished to know to what 
extent he was prepared to back his 
mount. The mirth was at its height 
when ten minutes before starting time 
Charley and his Rosinante disappeared 
behind the mound of stones. A moment 
later he re-appeared mounted on the 
stately Ossory, whose graceful limbs and 
superabounding life caused something 
like a hush to fall on the crowd. 


OF A WANDERER. 


“Well, I’ll be »” began Mr. Conyers, 
but Charley interrupted him. 

“There is no occasion to repeat the 
statement; you certainly will be, as 
you say, d——d, but, what’s worse, 
you'll be beaten in the race. Come 
along !” 

Mr. Conyers’ prophecy wa:. in a sense, 
verified ; one horse could sca: ely be seen 
in the cloud of dust cast up Ly the other 
—we had, alas, no watering-cans on the 
Pampas—but the lost horse, the last 
horse, was not Ossory, and Charley was 
triumphant. 

Five minutes later the Indian was 
leading Ossory back to the estancia, 
where he asked for, and obtained, a 
reward for restoring such a valuable 
animal to its owner. A short while 
before his arrival two Gauchos were 
found partially stunned in the paddock, 
with their hands and feet bound. The 
Indian said it was a terrible outrage, but 
there was a queer grin on his face as he 
rode away. 


(To be continued.) 


FIA: 


By WILFRID L. RANDELL. 


HE is the Queen adventurous, who dares 

Dauntless to brave the grace of laughing June ; 
Stately and exquisite, light born of noon 

Falls on her sceptre. Shy, love-curious airs 

Distil from winds that loiter near her ways 
To welcome her. All living things she woos, 
And at her glance they thrill, elate to lose 

The unfulfilled desire of vanished days. 


Swayed on the dim enchantment of lier breast 
One rose craves sweet affront of dainty hands ; 
Twilight and Morning kiss within her eyes, 
For when the glimmering forest sobs and sighs 
That day seems wan and swooning in the West, 
Lo! in the East Night’s armied front disbands. 





HAKESPEARE averred that there are 
S sermons in stones, and no doubt he 
was perfectly r'ght i:. his statement. 
But, at the same time, he only declared 
half the truth. There are not only 
sermons, but there are also legends, 
romances, and strange bits of history 
attaching to stones aud rocks scattered 
throughout _—the 


world. ,There are 
pictures ‘in} stones, 


too—a National 
Gallery of por- 
traits, and a whole 
Noah's Ark full of 
animals ; there are 
rocking stones, 
magic stones, pro- 
phetic stones, and 
stones with medi- 
cal properties. 
Near the little 
church of St. 
Levan, in Corn- 
wall, is a famous 
stone that foretells 
the end of the 
world—or, at least, 
willj do so when 
that event is ap- 
proaching. The 
saint, from which 
the parish isnamed, lived in thisspot many 
centuries ago, and, being a very holy man, 
he was one dayseized with a desire to leave 
some last record of his prowess behind 
him. So, with his clenched fist, he struck 
i mighty blow at a large block of granite 
close by his cell, and made a great split 
in it dovn the middle; and he further 
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declare! that when the split should so 
far open that a loaded mule could pass 
t rough it without difficulty, then the 
last day might be immediately expected. 

Strangely enough, only a few miles’ 
distant, stands another stone, about 
which an almost similar prophecy was 
made, on the authority of no less a man 
than the great 
magician Merlin 
himself. It is 
a flat block of 
granite, something 
in the shape of a 
table, where once, 
in bygone ages, 
seven kings sat 
down to. dine. 
This was an un- 
usual number of 
royalties for one 
dinner table; but 
Merlin said that 
the day would 
come when even 
a greater number 
of kings would 
collect around the 
stone; and if the 
judgment day did 
not immediately 
follow, then some 
o her terrible event would convulse the 
world. It is to be hoped when text 
eight or more sovereigns are found in 
England together, steps will be t ken to 
prevent their causing such an awful 
calamity. 

Of stones with legends connec‘ed with 
them, there is no end, especially in the 
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‘« West Countree,” where not 
only are stones specially 
plentiful, but superstition 
also seems to linger longer 
than in less remote counties. 
Not far from Penzance the 
visitor may note a tall, out- 
standing rock, with precipi- 
tous front, known as the 
* Devil's Leap;” and if he 
cares to climb the rough 
path to its summit, he will 
discover that the topmost 
stones are ribbed in a most 
remarkable way, bya regular 
network ci raised ridges, 
resembling closely the 
meshes of a fishing net ; and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

Old Nick, one day, in his 
wanderings, ncted a _ par- 
ticularly fine shoal of pil- 
chards in Mount’s Bay, and 
was minded forthwith to go 
a-fishing. To this purpose, 
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CURIOUS STONES. 








= LOGAN STONE, LAND’S END. 


having-no nets of his own, he 
immediately appropriated all 
those belonging to the fishers 
of Newlyn, thereby destroying 
their chances for their harvest 
of the sea, and was actually 
making off with them, when, 
luckily, the choir of St. Peter's 
church happened to issue forth 
from that building, just as the 
foul fiend, .nets and all, was 
winging his flight overhead. 
Instantly grasping the situation, 
these brave fellows began im- 
mediately to recite, in a loud 
voice, such fragments of the 
Psalms and Church Service as 
they could call to mind; and 
with most happy results. His 
Satanic majesty was seized with 
terror, and flew shrieking to the 
pit whence he came, dropping 
his nets by the way, some of 
which, in a petrified conditior, 
may be beheld to this day. 
There is a queer superstition 
relating to a stone situated 
on the ridge between Sydbury 
and Honiton in South Devon. 
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iron. The fact is, that the 
present casing encloses the 
original stone, which was 
fast disappearing under 
the attention of relic hunt- 
ers, even as the stone built 
into St. Swithin’s Church in 
Cannon Street, encloses the 
fragment of London Stone 
of illustrious memory. 
Rocks and stones bearing 
real or fancied resemblance 
_ to men or animals are 
* plentiful—such as the Lion 
Rock at Cheddar, and 
many other well-known 
examples. But the most 
famous collection of these 
natural sculptures is to be 
found in the Scilly Isles, 
where the action of sea and 
storm has carved the rude 
granite into strange and 
PITi’S PARLOUR, SCILLY ISLES. fantastic forms. Around 
the islands the visitor may 


According to the legend this 
stone possesses a distinct and de- 
cidedly reprehensible character 
of its own, for it goes to “have 
a drink” at Sydmouth every 
night. Moreover, no horse has 
ever been known to pass it with- 
out attempting either to shy or 
belt. Nor is this the only stone 
in England with a liking for 
indulgence in potations, for con- 
cerning a stone near Chidding- 
stone in Kent, a very similar tale 
is told. 

As to the historical stones of 
England, their name is legion, 
marking the scenes of battles, 
of murders, and all manner of. 
strange events deemed worthy 
of a perpetual remembrance. 
In one case the title is somewhat 
of a misnomer. Tourists in the 
New Forest always pause at 
Stoney Cross to inspect the 
celebrated Rufus Stone, and find, 
when they have descended the 
hill in search of it, that it is not 
a stone at all, but a most prosaic 
chree-cornered erection of cast- RUFUS STONE, NEW FOREST. 
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LOADED CAMEL ROCK, ST. MARY'S, SCILLY 


identify seals and turtles, and nags’ heads 
to his heart’s content, though it is 
doubtful whether he will anywhere dis- 
cover a more perfect resemblance than 
the “‘ Loaded Camel” in St. Mary’s Isle, 
where the likeness to the kneeling beast, 


heavily laden with merchan- 
dise, is wonderfully exact. On 
the same island, in a sheltered 
nook of the cliffs called “ Pitt’s 
Parlour,” the inhabitants affect 
to discover a likeness of the 
illustrious statesman of that 
name, but it is to be hoped 
that the portrait is not very 
exact, for it is very far from 
flattering to the original ! 

A much better looking gen- 
tleman is ‘‘ Doctor Syntax” at 
the Land’s End. This worthy 
possesses a fine, clear-cut pro- 
file, with a very determined 
chin, the excellence of the por- 
trait being greatly enhanced 

by the growth of lichen which covers the 
stone in parts, and provides a very 
respectable head of hair. 

And now that we are at the Land’s End, 
reference must perforce be made to the 
famous “Logan Stone,” which is to be 


THE DEVIL'S DOOR, TANDIL, SOUIH AMERICA, 
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found in the immediate vicinity. It isa 
mighty boulder of great weight, part of 
a bluff cliff headland which breasts the 
fury of the Atlantic rollers. But so per- 
fectly balanced is it that very little force 
is required to set it rocking, or “log- 
ging” as the Cornish folk say, and in 


_ 
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incantations, lure the unhappy ships to 
their doom. 

When we turn our attention abroad 
the curious stones of our own country 
sink into insignificance. We have 
nothing that can compare with the 
rocking stone of Tandil in South 


A STRANGE PAGODA IN BURMAH. 


former days it 
chair of that 
dreaded witch 


served as the rocking 
notorious and much- 
of the west, “ Madgey 
Figgs,” who, in the height of the mid- 
night tempest, when the winds and 
waves were roaring their loudest about 
the pitiless rock, would take her seat on 
the Logan Stone, and, tossing her arms to 
the gale, would, with evil spells and 


America. 


In Siam Nature has heaped 
the landscape with beauties strange and 


incomparable. ‘The pagoda in our illus- 
tration is uniquely interesting, for its 
placement rather than for itself. Perched 
upon a natural ball of rock that partly 
overhangs a broad, blue river, it points 
like a jewelled, golden finger to the 
blazing blue of the sky. 
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By ALFRED WILSON-BARRETT. | 


ARRY and Antoine had been friends 
in spite of, or, perhaps, even 
because of, the very oppositeness 

of their characters. They were both 
artists, studying art at the same school 
in Paris. 

Harry—everyone called him Harry— 
was a young Englishman. He was rich, 
and had taken up the study of art more 
as an amusement than as a possible 
future profession. He was not brilliant, 
but he had a way of dashing off little 
sketches that gave the casual observer 
the idea that he might do great things if 
he would only take the trouble. 

Antoine, on the other hand, had genius, 
and an intense love for what to him was 
his livelihood and whole future ambition. 
He was the son of a poor farmer, who 
had saved for many a weary month to 
scrape together the few pounds his simple 
life in Paris cost him, and he had come 
there with hope in his heart and the 
words of the kind old village priest 
ringing in his ears: “ We shall not 
forget you at Fleury, my boy ; come back 
rich and famous; even if I am not here, 
there are those who will rejoice to 
embrace you, rich or poor.” 

Antoine blushed now as he thought of 
poor little Jeanne, his country sweetheart. 
Poor child! she had given him a lock 
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of her sunny hair when they had parted 
a year ago, and had promised to wait 
for him till he came back, rich and 
famous, to marry her. How seldom he 
had thought of her since, in this great 
world of Paris. How soon he had for- 
gotten her and their simple life under the 
trees at Fleury. ‘In this dazzling new 
world he had seen artists, once poor as 
he, rich and worshipped now ; seen them 
riding in the Bois, smiled on by fashion- 
able beauties. 

He had read of great ladies falling in 
love with poor artists, and coming to 
their garrets, and he had had his dreams. 
He had dreamt of the day when la Belle 
Marquise should knock at his garret 
door; when she should think her beauty 
and rank a poor exchange for his love ; 
and one day, in. a moment of confidence, 
he had told his dreams to Harry, his only 
friend. 


Alas! from that unlucky day Antoine 
had known no rest; his fellow students 


were always asking jokingly if the 
Marquise had turned up yet, and would 
give him no peace ; and Antoine, always 
shy and reserved, retreated more and 
more into his solitude, and became the 
butt of men who were in reality not 
worthy of cleaning his brushes. 

When he could spare an hour or two 
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from his work, he would wander on the 
Boulevards or in the Bois, and watch 
with dreamy eyes that world he hoped 
one day to bring to his feet. Sometimes, 
but only rarely, he had seen a beautiful 
girl who had seemed to notice him in 
spite of his shabby clothes, and he almost 
fancied she smiled at him once as she 
cantered by on horseback, surrrounded 
by a little crowd of admirers. Had she 
seen his admiration ? he used to wonder. 
Had she noticed him in all that crowd of 
fashion and wealth ? 

One day when he was out, Harry and 
one or two of his particular friends, 
light-hearted students, had come to his 
little room, hoping to find some amuse- 
ment in chaffing him, and had found him 
gone. Harry was struck. witha brilliant 
idea. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do, boys,” he 
said. “ Antoine is thinking too much of 
that mythical Marquise of his, and he’s 
getting ‘sulkier and sulkier. He wants 
something to wake him up, and bring 
him back to the realities of life. I’ve 
got an idea. You must know that he’s 


got a way of confiding in me—everyone 
has, I don’t know why—and it seems 
that he thinks he’s found his divinity at 
last, and from his description—Ha! ha! 
ha! who do you think it turns out to 


be—you’d never guess his 
Marquise—who, do you think ? 
Pompon !” , 

The announcement was received with 
cheers of derision. Pompon wasa young 
lady known to most of the richer students. 
She was charmingly pretty, and had a 
great idea of her own importance, as 
her admirers always found to their cost ; 
and, as Harry put it, if she wasn’t a 
Marquise, she was prettier than most. 

“Now,” said Harry, “ my idea is this: 
We will get Pompon up as a Marquise, 
and bring her here to look at Antoine’s 
pictures ; she shall pretend to fall in love 
with him, and we’ll have our revenge on 
him for sulking and behaving generally 
like a bear with a sore head.” 

The idea was received with rapture. 
Pompon was let into the secret; the 
promise of a bracelet she had been 
longing for made her enter into the fun 
with eagerness. 


haughty 
Why, 
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Harry occupied a well-furnished flat in 
the Rue de L’Isle with one or two of the 
other students, and higher up in a little 
room at the top of the house lived 
Antoine. Occasionally he had been 
asked down, when they felt good-natured 
and, tired of langhing at one another, 
wanted a new butt. But lately their 
laughter had made him refuse their 
invitations, and he had been leading a 
lonely life, working hard at his painting 
that was to make him famous and bring 
the Marquise. 

Everything was arranged. Pompon 
was to be announced by a footman hired 
for the occasion, was to put on her best 
manners, feign to have heard of his 
painting, and ask to sit for her portrait. 
Then she was to employ her fascinations 
to bring him to her feet, and they were 
to come in and enjoy the joke. 

Pompon’s health was drunk with 
enthusiasm, and they sallied out to 
make their preparations 

* * * * * 

Antoine was in his garret working 
hard. It was bitterly cold, but he had 
no fire, and every now and then, to keep 
his hands from getting numbed, he was 
forced to get up and walk about the 
room. He didn’t care—he didn’t mind 
the cold when his work was getting on 
so well, and he was approaching nearer 
and nearer that shining goal of fame and 
love that he had seen so often in his 
dreams, when, after a few months of cold 
and hunger, she might see his work and— 
a knock came at the door. Who could 
it be? He opened it, and in walked a 
stately footman in livery. “ The Marquise 
Xavier presents her compliments to 
Monsieur Antoine, and would feel 
honoured by being allowed to see his 
studio, and to have a few moments 
conversation with him.” 

His studio! A Marquise! Antoine’s 
heart stood still. Had his dreams come 
true after all those months of solitude 
and work? Perhaps she was old—ugly 
—but a Marquise. A Marquise to see 
him in his garret, with no fire, and only 
his old coat on, not even his best, which 
was bad enough—but his old painting 
coat, ragged and dirty. He had hardly 
time to stammer out an answer, when the 
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Antoine. 


door opened, and in stepped the loveliest 
girl he had ever seen in his life. He 
could hardly believe his eyes. It was 
she—she, the lady of the Bois! How 
his heart beat! Then, it was true! Yes, 
there she stood, a look of half embarrass- 
ment, half amusement, in her lovely eyes. 
How he would triumph over the jeering 
students—how he loved her! He was 
calm now—he bowed low. 

Pompon for the moment lost her 
presence of mind, and tripped over her 
dress, stopped herself hastily from saying 
a naughty word, hesitated, and began to 
wish she hadn’t come. 

She had expected to see an uncouth, 
clumsy boy, and he was handsome; 
shabby, perhaps, but what a manner !— 
she had never been bowed to like that 
before. 


“You were ‘so 
kind, Madam, as 
to wish to see my 
pictures ?”’ 

Never long at a 
loss, she recovered 
herself, and played 
her part to perfec- 
tion. She flitted 
round the room, 
looking at the 
sketches through 
her long glasses, 
bringing out 
cleverly the few 
art phrases she had 
caught from the 
students; then, 
sinking gracefully 
into a chair, she 
explained her 
coming. 

She had seen 
him in the Bois, 
she had heard of 
his painting, she 
was the Marquise 
Xavier, and she 
had come to sit for 
her portrait. 

Antoine bowed, 
but couldn’t trust 
himself to speak. 

“Well?” she 
went on imperi- 

ously. Then, coquettishly, “Am I not 
handsome enough for Monsieur?” 

“Ah, Madam,” stammered Antoine, 
“you honour me too much, I—I, so 
young, so inexperienced.” 

“That will do,” she interrupted, coldly. 
“TI wish it. When will you begin —- 
to-day ? to-morrow?” 

“I could begin to-day or to-morrow,” 
he gasped, “as you please.” 

“Then I will come to-morrow at this 
time.” 

How haughty she was. She must mean 
to humiliate him, he thought sadly, as 
he bowed her out, and sat down to think 
at last. A Marquise to sit to him! Why, 
his fortune was made, he would be 
famous. How lovely she was! It couldn’t 
be true that he was to see her there in 
his room for hours, and watch her lovely 
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face while he painted; but then, such a 
room, and no fire! What was he to do 
for a fire. He almost wished himself 
back again at Fleury; there everyone 
was poor. An idea came to him. His 
best coat, his cherished best coat, it must 
go to buy him fires. He put it sadly 
under his arm, and hastened to the 
nearest Mont de Piété. Alas! the man 
only gave him five francs, pointing out 
its many imperfections, imperfections 
Antoine had never noticed before; it 
had always seemed such a fine coat. 
He took the money, wondering what 
she must think of him in his old clothes, 
if he only got five francs for his best 
coat. 

He had a fire the next day when 
Pompon arrived, and set to work with 
joy in his heart; and clothes, and fire, 
and garret, and all his troubles vanished 
as he painted. 

At the first sitting, Pompon was 
bored, horribly bored. At first she tried 
to amuse herself with gazing round the 
room and out at the little window ; then 
she thought of the bracelet, and the fun 
they would have when Antoine dis- 
covered who she was. Then she watched 
him painting. How handsome he 
looked, in spite of his shabby clothes 
and untidy hair, or because—she wasn’t 
sure— 

She began to feel almost sorry for 
him, he looked at her so admiringly. 

The days passed, and Antoine was 
falling more and more under the in- 
fluence of this lovely Marquise; her 
manner, that queer mixture of hauteur 
and freedom, her beauty, her rank, all 
fascinated him. 

Every day after dusk another journey 
was made, with another of his cherished 
possessions, to the Mont de Piété, to feed 
that insatiable fire, and at last he began 
to fear that the sittings must terminate 
abruptly with the last available portion 
of his wardrobe. 

One day, Pompon, tired of sitting so 
long in the same position, flung herself 
into the chair near the little fire, and 
looked at him. He went on sketching ‘in 
silence. 

“ How handsome he is,” she thought ; 
“ why doesn’t he talk?” 
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“You live here alone; have you no 
friends?” she asked. 

“TI had,” he answered, hastily ; “‘ but I 
am. poor, and they only—but—no, I have 
none.” 

“No love affairs?” she went on. 

“Love!” he gasped. “No, I know no 
women.” 

“We'll change all that,” laughed 
Pompon to herself; then aloud—* You 
speak as if you despised women; has’nt 
any girl ever told you you are hand- 
some ?” 

“TI know no women,” said Antoine, 
angrily. 

She was determined to rouse him. 
“Nonsense, with your looks!” she 
laughed. “I'll tell you.” 

Antoine was getting desperate. ““ What 
does she mean?” he wondered. “ Does 
she—can she care for me?” 

Pompon rose, and took up the sketch. 
*“Qh, do talk,” she said. “ Amuse me— 
I’m bored. Tell me, am I as handsome 
as you make me here ?—am I handsome 
at all?” 

Antoine flung himself at her feet. “I 
love you,” he gasped. 

“Nonsense!” she laughed, trying to 
release herself. ‘“ A boy like you!” 

“Yes,” he went on passionately, “adore 
you. For the past six months, meeting 
you every day in the Bois—you don’t 
know how lovely you looked on horse- 
back—I’ve loved you from the first 
moment I saw you. I’ve starved here 
in this garret to paint you as I saw you 
then; you don’t know what I’ve felt, 
working here alone, feeling I might never 
be nearer to you, never tell you how | 
love you, never feel your kisses on my 
lips; that some other man would love 
you, marry you (Pompon laughed bit- 
terly). You must love me, you shall, 
you're here; I can’t go back to that 
hopeless life again, we can never part— 
tell me!” 

Pompon felt herself giving way. Asa 
girl in the streets of Paris, she had had 
nothing but blows and curses, and even 
as a woman, though she had plenty of 
love, she had but little respect, and this 
adoration, so humble, so real, was too 
much for: her. 

Suddenly, a smothered laugh outside 
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recalled her to her senses; she must stop 
this nonsense. She tore herself from his 
arms, turned a pirouette in the middle of 
the room, and fell sobbing in a corner. 
The crowd of students rushed in with 
shouts of laughter. “Bravo, Pompon! 
Never saw a prettier Marquise. Cheer 
up, Antoine.” 

He saw it all now—he had been duped! 
That word “ Pompon” told him every- 
thing. He had heard of her doings, of 
her lovers changed as often as her 
dresses; of men she had ruined. He 
staggered to a chair. It was too horrible 
—too horrible, and yet through the shame 
of it all would come the thought of 
how lovely she was, how he loved her 
still. 

Antoine lay with his head in his 
hands; Pompon was sobbing hysterically 
in a corner, and the little group of 
students stood irresolutely in the door- 
way. Somehow the joke hadn’t gone off 
as well as they expected. Harry was the 
first to break the silence—he was a gen- 
tleman at heart, and he felt they had 
gone too far. 

“Boys,” he said, “we'd better go. 
Antoine, I’m awfully sorry; I didn’t think 
you would feel it so much.” 

They slunk out, dropping feeble apolo- 
gies as they went, one by one. Antoine 
didn’t seem to hear. 

For a few minutes there was a silence, 
broken only by Pompon’s sobs. She had 
cried at first because she had felt wicked 
and unhappy—she cried now because she 
wanted him to speak first; but he 
wouldn’t. How still he lay—a horrible 
thought struck her—If he was dead— 
If she had killed him! She rushed to 
him, managed to drag him to the sofa 
and undo his collar. 

She rubbed his hands—how cold they 
were—he must have fainted—he would 
not come round. How wicked all her 
past life seemed to her as she looked at 
him. She knew now that she loved him 
as she had never thought she could love 
anyone. He must hate her, she thought; 
what would she not give to see him at 
her feet as he had knelt so short a time 
ago. She kissed him passionately and 
implored him to wake—to speak to her. 

At last he opened his eyes. It all 


came back to him. She was leaning 
over him, his head was in her lap and 
she was kissing him, begging him to 
speak to her—to love her. 

‘““Where am I?” he gasped. “Ah, it 
all comes back to me. You here—you’ve 
stayed; but the jest is over—you’ve 
played your part—you’ve ruined my life 
and broken my heart; made me the joke 
of those fools, broken a heart that would 
have giyen you a love you have never 
knownt before. Why don’t you leave 
me? I am no use to you; I have no 
money, you can’t ruin me!” 

“Stop, stop!” she cried. “Cruel, 
cruel! Can’t you see that I love you? 
Do you think I’ve no feeling because I’m 
what Iam? Do you think I’ve been any 
happier when I’ve ruined those fools ? 
Listen! I was born in the slums of Paris 
—you don’t know what that means for a 
girl—I’ve been kicked and cursed—in 
prison twice before I was eighteen. | 
saw women born as I was, riding in 
carriages ; I saw men give diamonds for 
their smiles if they were but the fashion. 
Was I so much to blame? I’ve had 
lovers—but what lovers! Vanity made 


them, and they tired and left me. | 


came here, I saw you, you were so dif- 
ferent—so cold you seemed, so poor and 
clever—and I was sorry at first, I really 
was sorry; but I swore I would do it, 
and when you knelt at my feet and 
seemed to love me and to have loved so 
long, so humbly, I felt as if I could live 
here in this garret alone with you for 
ever. I love you. We will take rooms 
somewhere, away from everyone, in some 
quiet corner of Paris; I have money, 
you will paint and be famous—tell me 
you love me still.” 

She blushed as he knelt again at her 
feet, and all was forgotten in a passionate 
embrace. 

Antoine lived in a dream for six 
months. Pompon had never loved so 
much in all her life before; but she was 
Pompon—she could not starve, she could 
not live in a garret for ever—her money 
ran short. 

Antoine had none; he had done no 
work, his great picture was unfinished ; 
he started at it, worked day and night. 

The day he finished he had been out 
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“ 


You were so kind as to 


for a walk; he was overworked and he 
wanted to cool his brain. 

He was so happy; his picture was 
finished ; he would sell it: they would 
have money and be so happy together, 
with no cares. 

“It almost seems too good to be true,” 
he thought. “ How good she is to give 
up all those gaieties that were life to 
her till we met, to live here in a little 
garret, to keep house and think of the 
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wish to see my pictures.” 


thousand things we need, to sit to me 
always sweet, never murmuring, content 
with poverty, with work—content with 
me. This picture finished I shall be great, 
I feel I shall. I have never done any- 
thing half so good. It’s her lovely face 
that inspirés me; it will be admired, 
talked about, the fashion. I shall take 
the money and lay it at her feet, and say 
‘Here, darling, here is what you have 
made for me; you haveearned this. They 
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love you even in a picture, but they love 
you at a distance now.’ We will spend 
a month in Paris—our honeymoon. She 
shall have gaieties enough, she shall have 
a reward for being so patient, she shall 
never regret loving me.” 
* # * * 
There was a little scented note on the 
table when he reached home. He took 
it up and read it :— 


“My Daruinc Boy,— We_have no 
> ~ 
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THE BRIDGE OF - LIFE. 








more money, we can’t starve, we can’t 
live in one room forever. I have gone 
to X ,he is rich. I will come back 
soon, and we will love each other as 
much as ever. I love you always. 
“ PoMPoN. 

“ A thousand kisses till we meet again.” 
She’d come back ; yes, but she’d gone— 
she’d gone—and he had trusted her. 
They might have been married and rich. 
A thousand kisses till they meet again. 
When ?—where? 








By LILIAN ELEANOR BARLOW. 


N the bridge of life, 
Hurrying to and fro, 
Jostling our neighbours aside 
Onward our footsteps go; 
While twirling and swirling beneath our feet, 
The River of Death flows strong and fleet. 


Where do our footsteps tend? 
How should we know or care? 
On with the hurrying throng, 
Laughing or bowed with despair ; 
Chasing the butterflies, bright jewelled things! 
Learning too late that our pleasures have wings. 


Strive! If our way is hard, 
Others are weak as we; 

Hope! for the gates of the bridge 
Open with love’s golden key. 

Let us help others as much as we may 


Over the Bridge of Life wending our way. 






Ne 
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Of his father he knew 

nothing or very little, whilst his 

mother was reported to have no better 

social position than that of a poor farm 
servant. 

When a lad of nineteen, he was 
impressed favourably with the appearance 
of a young girl in the village, and soon 
became enamoured of her. Lauriane, who 
was the only daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer, made no secret of the attachment, 
but persisted in accompanying her lover 
upon walks, notwithstanding the strong 
protestations of her parents, whose ambi- 
tion was to unite their daughter to some 
rich farmer’s son. Morin was poor; an 
insuperable reason why Lauriane should 
not be betrothed to him. 

The time for conscription arrived, and 
Morin joined the colours. Taking leave 
of his dear Lauriane, she, with trembling 
lips, plighted her troth, and vowed to 
remain single until hisreturn. After four 
years, Morin became serjeant-major. The 
Tonking campaign had begun, and 
Morin saw he was returning to his village 
as poor as when he left it with his regi- 


DOUARD MORIN was a soldier 
FE of fortune. 


OF THE GOD: 


Translated from the French. 


ment. He, therefore, re-enlisted for two 
years, and begged, as a favour, to be 
sent to the front. 

His motive for doing so was the hope 
that he would find opportunities to dis- 
tinguish himself; gain a higher rank, 
perhaps an ‘officer’s commission on a 
battlefield, and, may be, the cross of the 
Legion of Honour. 

The treaty of Tien-Tsin had allowed 
the Expeditionary Corps to cross again 
that part of Tonking which the natives 
called the “ Field of Desolation.” For 
the first time since the ignoble retreat, to 
which the name of Colonel Herbinger 
was so shamefully attached, the French 
troops were getting back to Lang-Son, and 
from thence to the frontier of China. 

The country round was relatively 
quiet, although now and then the Black 
Flags visited the neighbouring villages, 
massacring the inhabitants, and looting 
their houses, but the war itself had come 
to an end. Lang-Son is encircled by hills 
and rocks, rising sheer from the country 
around, being the broken prolongations 
of the rocks of Bac-Lé on one side, and 
the Bay of Allong on theother. Most of 
them are full of excavations, forming 
natural grottos. The Black Flags used 
these almost impenetrable caverns to hide 
their loot, and store their arms and 
ammunition. These caves also com- 
municate one with the other, at great 
distances, from rock to rock, by means of 
subterranean passages, which also secure 
refuge to the pirates when pursued by 
the French troops. 

One night, Morin, newly arrived in 
Tonking, and pooh-poohing the tales 
current amongst the soldiers about the 
mystery connected with these caves and 
grottos, made up his mind to go and 
examine them carefully for himself. 

The first one he decided to visit was 
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He descended the wall of the citadel. 


situated only a short distance from the 
citadel of Lang-Son. He started on his 
adventure at once, descending the high 
ted brick walls of the citadel, to evade 
the vigilance of the sentries at the gates. 
He knew he was risking a big stake in 
this perilous enterprise, and, that if 
discovered by his superior officer, it 
meant, at least, the loss of his rank, for 


giving an example of disobedience to his 
subordinates. 


THE VENGEANCE 


not take his eyes off it. 






OF THE GOD. 


After surmounting many difficulties, 
Morin at length reached the rock. 
Before him rose an enormous mass, 
solid and majestic. The dark bushes, 
growing everywhere among the boul- 
ders, were assuming fantastic propor- 
tions, seeming to hide hideous monsters 
ready to annihilate him. 

The big crevasses, the strange holes 
cutting the path he was following, 
which he could hardly trace in the 
night amongst the high grass and the 
wild bushes, impeded his walk. There 
was no sound. It appeared as if the 
invisible nocturnal creatures which 
were said to inhabit the place had 
stopped their nightly serenades, and 
were silently listening in the deep 
recesses. 

For a moment Morin shivered with 
superstitious awe- before this grand 
aspect of nature, but soon recovered 
his senses and proceeded to explore. 
The moon, hitherto obscured, revealed 
itself, and he was able at last to dis- 
cover some rough steps cut in the 
rock. After climbing for a little while, 
his face met with a cold, almost glacial, 
breeze, and he found himself in front 
of a dimly lighted grotto. 

Here the silence, if possible, was still 
greater. In the centre of the excava- 
tion stood small altars, with statues 
of all kinds and shapes and heights. 
Before each altar lights were burning 
in sacred urns, while on the rocky 
walls hand-printed prayers hung in 
coloured sheets. But, amongst all 
these divinities, the most conspicuous 
was a gigantic figure of Buddha, “ God 
of Gods,” roughly cut in the rock—a 
stone giant with a hideous smile on 
his face. The eyes, lips, and nails 
were all made of precious stones ; the 
ears, neck, and wrists were adorned with 
gold bangles and necklaces. 

Morin glanced at the divinity, and could 
It fascinated 
him, and with an engaging smile seemed 
to bid him welcome, and to whisper the 


words ; “All I possess is yours; you are 


poor, I will make you rich!” 
Yes, he would possess himself of this 


treasure ; come what may, he would risk 


the consequences ! 








THE VENGEANCE OF THE GOD. 


He finally lost his balance and fell, 
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And Morin, lost in a maze of bewilder- 
ing thoughts, climbed the colossal effigy, 
and divested it of its ornaments of 
emeralds, rubies, and other precious 
stones, and loaded his person from boot 
to helmet with the treasure. 

Then he began to descend, his head 
awhirl, and his nerves overwrought with 
excitement: but the stone offered less 
security to the feet than he had antici- 
pated, and after repeated attempts he 
finally lost his balance, and fell bruised 
and bleeding at the foot of the Deity. 

The next morning, and for several days, 
the absence of Sergeant-major Morin was 
the subject of much discussion. Sgme 
remarked that he had been very strange 


THE VENGEANCE OF THE GOD 


in his mind of late; others suggested 
that he might have deserted, and passed 
into China. 

The mystery was ultimately solved, 
when, one day after many weeks, some 
coolies brought back to the citadel the 
decomposed body of the man who had 
dared to brave Buddha, and lay a sacri- 
legious hand on the sacred treasure. 

* * * * * 

From Dong-Dong to Phu-long-thuong, 
even now-a-days, the Buddhist priests 
tell the Annanites, trembling with fear, 
the terrible story of the “ Capitanoi Lang- 
sa,” punished by Buddha, the multiform 
and multiface God, for a sacrilege com- 
mitted in his sacred temple. 


“WHEN MY SHIP COMES HOME.” 


By IDA ROWE. 


HERE’S a ship that’s sailing, sailing thro’ a weary waste of sea 
With a cargo bright and beauteous, and it’s sailing straight to me: 
Sailing, sailing from the East ; steer swiftly, ship, across the foam, 

For I’m weary, watching, waiting, till that ship of mine comes home. 


There are ships of every cargo of all treasures men have sought, 
From the ivory and peacocks that the ships from Tarshish brought, 
To the barges full of coal dust creeping slowly in a line, 

But of all the different cargoes there is none so rare as mine. 


But the time is going quickly, and the ship is far away ; 

Breezes blow her swiftly to me while as yet it is to-day, 

Ere the night with gloomy terrors sends its heralds o’er the foam, 
For I’m watching, watching, waiting till my ship comes safely home! 








I sprang forward to seize him. 


| See page 411. 





